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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON THE RIGHT EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
[ Concluded from page 196.) 


F Rom what we have faid, it ap- 
pears moft clearly and brighter than 
the fun itfelf that true wifdom is nei- 
ther to be fought after nor found 
among heathen authors. Though 
they have many obfervations refpect- 
ing manners which are not foolith 
but judicious, yet too often in the 
minds of the ignorant and unthink- 
ing, they inftil vice as virtue and 
virtue as vice. 

Ariftotle mentions nothing refpect- 
ing piety towards God. Cicero ac- 
knowledges in his work (de officiis) 
that he had difcovered only a fhadowy 
appearance of virtue, and miftakenly 
fays “ hurt no perfon, unle{s provoked 
and injured.” But our Saviour, the 
eternal wifdom of the Father, enjoins 
the contrary, faying (Matt. v, 44.) 
“ Love your enemies.” (Romans xii, 
20.) “ Feed thine enemy.’’ Our Sa- 
viour too, before he died, prayed for 
thofe impious men by whom he was 
faftened to the crofs, and by whom 
his moft facred hands were cruelly 
pierced with nails. Stephen, the Pro- 
tomartyr, when ftoned, did the fame 
thing, crying (Acts vii, 50.) “* Lord, 
lay not this fin to their charge.” 

The New Teftament applauds and 
every where inculcates humility. It 
teaches us that the God who refifls 
the proud gives grace to the humble: 
that he will dwe!lin the contrite heart. 

Voi. Ill. No. 346 


With the heathens to labour at pre- 
eminence, to wifh proudly to excel, 
and always to maintain a haughty 
fuperiority, was not clailed among 
vices, but, was efteemed an evidence 
of mental greatnefs. 

The holy fcriptures teach, that 
marriage was inftituted by God, and 
was honored and bleffed by Jefus 
Chrift; but many prophane poets 
among the heathens (after the man- 
ner of fome living in this age) intoxi- 
cated with pleafures, and delivered up 
to a reprobate mind, avoid, defpife 
and treat marriage as of no impor- 
tance, aflerting 


“« Satius esse mulierem sepelire, quam 
ducere.”’ 


Rather repofe a female with the dead, 
Than make her partner of a nuptial bed. 
that a fingle life is angelical. The old 
adage is certainly true refpecting 
them: “ Poets are accuftomed to lie.” 
Their verfes frequently differ nothing 
from the fables of old women, and 
are mere obfolete folly. 

Was not Pythagoras the moft ex- 
cellent of the heathen philofophers? 
Yet in his golden verfes, as he calls 
them, he moft iniquitouily fays: 

“ Adore the Gods of Hell.” 


In like manner, Virgil, although 
introducing another freaking, ufes 
thefe words: 

“ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
moveko: 
#EneEtip, lib. vii, 1. 312. 
What tho’ the partial hcav’ns my aims 
repel, 
li raife new forces from the depths of 
hell. Pirr. 
Gg Floiner, 
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From what we have faid, it ap- 
pears moft clearly and brighter than 
the fun itfelf that true wHdom is nei- 
ther to be fought after nor found 
among heathen authors. Tough 
they have many obfervations refpedt- 
ing manners which are not foolifh 
but judicious, yet too often in the 
minds of the ignorant and unthink- 
ing, they inftil vice as virtue and 
virtue as vice. 

Ariftotle mentions nothing refpect- 
ing piety towards God. Cicero ac- 
. knowledges in his work (de officiis) 
that he had difcovered only a fhadowy 
appearance of virtue, and miftakenly 
fays “ hurt no perfon, unlefs provoked 
and injured.” But our Saviour, the 
eternal wifdom of the Father, enjoins 
the contrary, faying (Matt. Vy 44+) 
“ Love your enemies.” (Romans xii, 
204) * Feed thine enemy.” Our Sa- 
viour too, before he died, prayed for 
thofe impious men by ra a he was 
faftened to the crofs, and by whom 
his moft facred hands were cruelly 
pierced with nails. Stephen, the Pro- 
tomartyr, when ftoned, did the fame 
thing, crying (Ads vii, 50.) “ Lord, 
lay not this fin to their charge.” 

The New Teftament applauds and 
every where inculcates humility. It 
teaches us that the God who refifis 
the proud giv es grace to the humble: 
that he will dwe lin the contrite hearte 
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With the heathens to labour at pre- 
eminence, to wifh proudly to excel, 
and always to maintain a haughty 
fuperiority, was not claffed among 
vices, but, was efteemed an evidence 
of mental greatnels. 

The holy feriptures teach, that 
marriage was inftituted by God, and 
was honored and biefled by Jefus 
Chrift; | but many prophane poets 
among the heathens (after the man- 
ner of fome living in this age) intoxi- 
cated with pleafures, and delivered up 
to a reprobate mind, avoid, defpife 
and treat marriage as of no : npor- 
tance, aflerting 


“« Satius esse mulierem sepelire, quam 
ducere.”’ 


Rather repofe a female with the dead, 
Than make her partner of a nuptial bed. 
that a fingle life is angelical. The old 
adage is certainly true refpeGing 
them: “ Poets are accultomed to lie.” 
Their verfes frequently differ nothing 
from the fables of old women, and 
are mere obfolete folly. 

Was not Pythagoras the moft ex- 
cellent of the heathen philofophers? 
Yet in his golden verfes, as he calls 
them, he moft iniquitouily fays: 

“ Adore the Gods of Hell.” 


In like manner, Virgil, although 
introducing another foeaking, ules 
thefe eondes 
“* Flectere si nequeo superos, <Acheronta 

mowebo, 
JENE1D, lib. vii, 1. 312. 


What tho’ the partial heav’ns my aims 
repel, 
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take the names of other gods into my 
lips.” But, who are thefe other gods? 
and what are their names? They are 
Jupiter, Mercury, Vulcan, Neptune, 
Saturn, Bacchus, Mars, and other re- 
howned idols of whom the books of 
the heathen make inéntion. 

I with our verfe-imakers wonld 1e- 
flect, that when they invoke Jupiter, 
Pallas, Phoebus, &c. that they (al- 
thou: h ignoranti) invoke the devil 
They unknowingly ferve him, and 
moft elarinsly fin aguinft the com- 
mandments of heaven. The apoitie 
judiciouily obferves, (1+ Gots x; 20.) 
“ The things which the Gentiles fa- 


 crifite, they facrifice to devils and not 


to God, and I would not that ye fhould 
have fellowfhip with devils.” But 
they facrificed to Jupiter and to the 
other gods, of whom we have jutt 
fnade mention. 

The Holy Spirit forbids us Chrifti- 
ans from remeiibeting other gods. 
Thefe arethe moft celebrated idols, 
wiiofe names, and whole memory 
fhould be obliterated and removed 
entirely from among uss 

Bat to fuch who objeé& and fay 
that heathens have written and lett 
many thing ferviceable for correcting 
manners, for conduéting well a re- 
public, &e. and that the fweetnefs of 
a poem is not foreign from a philofo- 
pher, I anfwer; | 

« A fittle leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.” (1. Core v, 6.) Evils 
confounded with excellencies corrupt 
the whole. Read in the New Tetta- 
ment the epiftles of Peter, which I 
infinitely prefer to the ethics of Arif. 
totle and Cicero. Read the reft of tie 
writings of the holy apoftles, and you 
will confefs that thefe alone have 
written and left us the moft perfect 
rules for living well. Read the Pre- 
verbs of Solomon, the Pfalins, the 
Book of Job, the Pentateuch, &c. and 
you will admire the moft divine depth 
of the maxims they contain. 

But what is here faid, that the 
fweetnefs of poems is not foreign from 
a philofopher. I fhall retort this ob- 
jection, by anfwering, What can be 


{weeter than the facred word? (Pfalm 
XIX, II.) ; 

The judgments of the Lord are 
fweeter than honey. (Pf. cxix, 103.) 
How f{weetare thy words unto my taite! 
Sweeter than honey to my mouth. 

In time every thing on this earth 
fatiates us, and as Pindar writes, we 
may derive fatiety from honey. But 
the facred fcriptures with their excel- 
lencies never furfeit pious minds. No 
part of them can be loathfome. What 
fweetnefs can be greater than the love 
of God fhed abread in the hearts of 
his fervantss 

He who taftes fuch fweetnefs ex- 
claims with the apoftle (whofe words 
flow fweeter than the honied flream.) 
(Phil. iii, 8.) “ But doubtiefs I count 
all things but lofs for the eminency 
of the knowledge of Chrift Jefus my 
Lord, for whoin Ivhave fuftered the 
lofs of all things, and count them but 
dung, that I may win Chrift.” 

The fcriptures, therefore, are the 
richeft of {weets, and very juftly is it 
faid: 

* $i Chriftum difcis, lates eft, fi cetera 
nef{cis 

“ Si Chriftum nefcis, nihil eft, fi cztera 
dilcis. 

And what I afk is philofophy, without 

Jefus Chrift? The love of tolly; the 

bane of the foul, and as Solomon 

molt juftly declares it, * Vanity of 

vanities.” 

Let us then fuffer the pure, fincere 
and falubrious milk of the facred let- 
ters to be itnbibed by our youths. In 
heathen poets,for the moft part, many 
things are tr. fling, nothing falutary. 

Beiore the coming et Chrift in the 
fleth. the church wanted not heathen 
books ; Mofes, the Pfalms, and the 
Prophets fufficed. Why then do not 
the holy fcriptures fuffice in the pre- 
fent day, augmented with the addition 
of the apoftolical books? 

Many Chrutians, who have lived 
under heathen and impious emperors, 
when they declared that the names of 
heathen gods were abominable, were 
opprefied with perfecution, as may be 
learned from the Acts of the Apolties, 

from 
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Homer, the prince of fabulous wri- 
ters attributes to the fun, but not 
without dlafphemy, what is facred.to 
Gol alone. In his 3d Iliad, v. 277, 
he thus expreffes himfelf: 

“QO Sun! who heareft,all things, who 

alone 

« All things beholdeft from thy burn- 

ing throne. 

But what fhall I fay more? Time 
would fa:l fhould 1 recite more parti- 
cularse 

Many paflages fimilar to thefe, 
may be collected from the Oration 
of the excellent Athanafius againtt 
the heathen nations. 

I have hitherto demonftrated that 
true wifdom and virtue are not to be 
learned from Pagan writings, fince 
what a perfon does not poffefs himfelf, 
he cannot convey to others. 

We know that fchools have been 
inftituted by God, and opened by 
pious princes for healing the two-fold 
difeafes of the foul. The firft of thefe 
is indeed in the underftanding. It is 
that folly which refults from igno- 
rance of God and of ourfelves. The 
other has its feat in the will, and con- 
fifts in an inclination to evil. The 
mind of man, through innate blind- 
nefs, knows aright neither God nor 
his works. 

The will is by nature hurried away 
to fin, and refufes to feek after good. 

Since this two-fold malady cannot 
be diminifhed or cured by heathen 
authors, how notorious the madnefs, 
to ufe phyficians of futh a caft, who 
afflicted with wounds, are*wnable to 
heal themfelves. We are infane and 
ridiculous, who, though delicious fruits 
be prefented had rather feed on acorns. 
Phocylides, the moft chafte of all the 
poets, well obferves, “ ’Tis right, that 
thou, a boy, fhouldft ever learn what 
virtue teaches.” 

But what can be better, what more 
ufeful, what more neéceffary than to 
know the only true God and Jefus 
Chrift, whom he has fent ( John xviie 3). 
This knowledge fupports us in the 

&gonics of death, and affords fuccour, 
when Plato, Ariftotle, Cicero, and 





all the eloquence of orators and the 
mellifluous {trains of poets, like refufe 
and vain toil, perifh and utterly vanifh 
awaye 

Let the word of the Lord dwell 
among you richly. Let our temples 
and feminaries refound with it. My 
theep, faith Chrift (John x, 27.) hear 
my voice, and I know them, and they 
follow me. And (John viii, 47.) he 
intimates the fame. He who is of 
God heareth the words of God; and 
the Apoltle places the fame fenti- 
ment before the eyes of his worthy 
fon ‘Timothy, (1- Tim. iv, 7+) ** Pro- 
fane and old wives fables avoid, but 
exercife thyfeif unto godline{s.” 

O ye! preceptors, ye prelidents of 
fchools! treafure up thefe words in 
your inmoft fouls. Senfible that thefe 
things are faid not to adult perfons 
only, but to youth alfo,do not reftrain, 
do not prohibit the lambs of Chritt 
from thefe paftures. 

Imitate not the Pharifees who fhut 
up the kingdom of heaven. “ Ye 
neither go in yourfelves (faith Chrift,) 
nor do ye fuffer them that are entering 
to go in.” (Matt. xxiii, 13-) They 
were like dogs, who feed not on hay 
themfelves, and yet forbid the cattle 
from approaching. 

Hearken to Chrift the chief fhep- 
herd who faid to his difciples (Mark 
x, 13.) “ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not 
for of fuch is the kingdom of God.” 
Verily I fay unto you, whalbever fhall 
not receive the kingdom of God asa 
little child, he fhail not enter therein. 
And he took them up in his arms, 
put his hands upon them and bleffed 
them. 

Through the whole of life, what- 
ever we - fi it becomes us always to 
have refpect to the moft facred will of 
God revealed to us in the holy fcrip- 
tures. It is not lawful to turn from it 
to the right hand or torthe left. But 
God himfelf delivered the law when 
he faid (Exod. xxiii, 13.) “ Make no 
mention of the name of other gods, 
neither let it be heard out of thy 
mouth.”——(Pf, xvi, 4-) “I will not 

take 
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Defence of Beauty. 


monies of {cripture and the teftimony 
of great men, theologifts and philofo- 
phers. The queftion needs nowfuller 
demontftration, for as the vulgar pro- 
verb is, 

Three words in a good caufe are 
fufficient. 

What I have often declared in con- 
verfation, I have now demonftrated 
to the eye, what is the office of faith- 
ful preceptors and tutors; that they 
explain diligently to youths, the New- 
Teftament of Jefus Chrift, our Savi- 
our, that they refolve fentences gram- 
matically, fuiting themfelves to the 
unfkilfulnefs of their tender age. 

I have therefore written this Lexicon 
that youths and all who receive thefe 
fentiments may ftudy the facred {crip- 
tures, by many heretofore neglected. 
Such may here find prepared and en- 
larged by my own hand, a gramma- 
tical analytis of all the words. 

Let thefe remarks too, ferve for the 
information of pupils) Eyen Stur- 
mius himfelf, the Cicero of the anci- 
ent Germans, in his preface in Cato- 
nem, wifely directs that the rudiments 
of education be holy and chafte. He 
does not however, forbid fuch whofe 
age and judgment are confirmed, from 
running over the remaining writings 
of the Greeks, that if poflible, from 
thefe dunghiils they may colle& yold. 
I do not hate poetry, nordo Ias might 
eafily be fufpe&ted, with evil to poets. 
But I hate their vices, and I wifh that 
phrafes full of idolatry, be torn up by 
the roots. Poetry of itfelf is good, 
’tis the gift of God; but its abufe 
merits reproof. I wifh not that po- 
etry be removed from among us (for 
the improvement of which, I confefs 
I have employed myfelf) but that it 
be-corrected. 

Adieu in Chrift Jefus our Lord; 
written at Herbourg, a town in the 


territory of Naffau, May 8th, 1626. 
er 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
A FORMER number of the ma- 
gazine, contained an Eulogy on Ugili- 
ness. The misanthropical writer of 
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it, I prefume, was eat up with fpleen, 
otherwife he would not furely attempt 
to defame the faireft part of creation, 
by praifing and exalting its oppofite. 
Let him and others (if others there 
are) like himextol “the grim villaged 
maulkin, uglinefs;” but, be mine the 
pleafing tak, to found the praifes of 
enchantiag BEAUTY. 

Who can detail the numerous be- 
nefits which we are conftantly receiv- 
ing from all attractive beauty? Does 
it not afford the higheft relilh to life, 
the brighteft polifh to fociety; and 
convert man from a ferocious favage, 
into a tender, humane and compaf- 
fionate being? What, but the charms 
of beauty, could induce “the lord of 
the creation,” to bind himself in the 
filken bands of hymen; and what but 
beauty, enfure the human race from 
becoming extinét? 

To confider for a moment, what 
was the opinion of former ages upon 
this fubje&t; recollect that the pious 
David, among the Jews, held beauty 
in fuch eftimation, as to determine on 
the deftruction of one of his warriors 
for the fake of poffefiing his beautiful 
wife. And his fon Solomon, who in 
holy writ is declared to have been one 
of the wisest of men, deemed beauty 
of fuch ineftimable value, that he had 
feveral hundred wives, procuring and 
hording, as mifers do money, as much 
of that valuable article as he could. 

That whole nations have enter- 
tained the fame idea, is fufiiciently 
evident from the Grecian ftates wag- 
ing, and the Trojans enduring a ten 
years war, fooner than permit the 
beautiful Helen to be taken from 
them; and were not the Grecian he- 
roes continually fgquabling among 
themfelves about their fair captives. 
After thefe examples it will be ufelefs 
to notice Mark Antony; but it may 
be pertinent to cite the authority of 
Alexander the great, (or the great 
Alexander) who is faid by fome to 
have entertained fo high a veneration 
for beauty, as to have efteemed it of 
almoft equal importance with his 
military conqueits. Again, what were 

the 
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from the epiftle to the Hebrews, 
(Chap. 11.) and from ecclefiaftical 
hiftorians.s They were beaten with 
rods, dragg ged to prifons, ftoned, 
bound in chains, fawn afunder, caft 
into flames, or torn to pieces and 
killed by wild beafts. 

O ye prepoiterous imitators and 
mimickers of thofe deriders who 
were alienated from Chrift, remote 
from the church and evidently inex- 
cufable! You could have lived fatis- 
fied among thofe nations by whom 
holy apoftles and numerous martyrs 
were flain, becaufe they were un- 
willing to invoke Juno, Paifas, Phe- 
bus, &c. 

But our poets, thefe modern my- 
thologifts, copiers of Homer, Chrift 
tians ‘by name, endeavoured to ex- 
cufe themfelves by faying that they 
know better than they fpeak, that 
they acknowledge thit they are idols 
vand that heathen gods are nothing, 
which pretext the Corinthians them- 
felves formerly adopted. 

I anfwer, (1. Theff. v, 22.) It be- 
hoves us to abitain from the appear- 
ance of evil.—God abominates all 
contamination whether outward or 
inward. It is his will that we wor- 
fhip him in thought and in word, 
that we love him w ith all our ftrength. 
He hath created not the foul only, 
but alfo the body, and it is his pleafure 
that we honor him with both. (Rom. 
xii. 1.) God commands “ that we 
prefent our bodies a living facrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God which is 
your reafonable fervice.” 

Indeed, without hefitation I call 
poets of this caft, not Chriftians but 
heathens. I hear their language and 
form my judgement from it. I call 
those heathens who {peak after their 
manner. Since I am a man, I fee 
not what is latent in the heart, where- 
fore it isnot mine to judge from thence. 

But left any one fhould conceive 
that thefe objections are formed and 
agitated by me alone, let us hear 
ethers :-— 

Henricus Stephanus prefaces a 
echitm, tranflated by himfelf into 


¥ > ail 


Greek; with many obfervations on 
this fabjec : but efpecially, he pre- 
fixes a preface of this nature, on the 
New Teftamentr— 


For as the fun flings his prolific ray, 

This Gofpel luftre {preads a brighter day; 

Through the full volume angel - truth 
abounds, 

This the true oracles to man expounds. 

With empty falfehoods Homer foothes 
the ear, 

But who fhall Homer with thefe books 
compare? 

Ah! what malignant demon rules the 
mind 

Which in fuch follies ecftacy can find! 

Haplefs the man, whom idle fcience 
{wells 

Iu whole conceit the trifler fill excels, 

Blind to the righteous path by which 
the wife 

To flammiferous conftellations rife. 

Ceafe then—for airy words inquire no 
more, 

Learn the sure word of God, and God 
adore: 

This from the eyes all darknefs drives 
away 

This friendly lamp, left we in midnight 
ftray 

Leads us ftill on, ’till loft in blef in 
brilliant day. 


Auguftin, an ancient door of the 
church thinks with us—In his book 
De Confessione, as he entitles it, chap. 
xv. where he laments that the flower 
of his youth was employed in vain 
and ufelefs things; this venerable 
man thus exclaimed, * I wifh when I 
was young, I had been inftructed in 
ufeful books; while yet a youth, I 
heard that Jove was thethunderer and 
at the fame time an adulterer.” 

To this luminary of the church, 
Ludovicus Vives, affents in a treatife 
De Disciplinis, where he compares 
thofe Heathen authors with the ftrange 
women whom the Lfraelites had taken 
in war, of whom we read Deut. 21. 
God evidently forbids marriage with 
ftrangers. Exod. xxiii. 16. Deut.vil. 3. 
The fentiment of Ludovicus Vives, is 
that, by parity of reafon, thefe Hea- 
then authorsare improper for Chriftian 
Schools. 

Thou haft heard, reader, not only 
many arguments, but alfo the tefti- 
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ether. Men have been condemned 
to fuffer every torture which inge- 
nuity could invent; and while the one 
party degraded the other to the rank 
of brutes, and punifhed them for crimes 
of their own creating, havethemfelves 
become the vile pra¢tifers of thofe 
crimes. This has been their ftate in 
all ages; and, though ours be foime- 
what meliorated, yet ‘good and evil 
{till remain terms- of doubtful and 
vague fignification; and liable to be 
conftrued to answer infamous pur- 
poles of controling power. 

Government originates in igno- 
rance. Ignorance is the generator of 
evil. ‘Therefore, governments are 
erected for the punifhment of igno- 
rance. Let us inform ourfelves, Vir- 
tue will then be a corollary of our 
lives; political feuds will diffipate ; 
and all Jaws of evil tendency will 
become void. As 

“ORIGIN OF MONACHISM. 

[By Dr. Zimmerman. ] 
(Continued from page 201.] 


CHARMED by this enthufiaftic 
pomp of words, the Egytian Afeetics 
were not fatisfied with refembling the 
primitive Chriftians of Jerufalem, the 
moft faithful imitators of the Man 
of Nazareth, Such Chriftianity was 
too low for them, he Platonift who 
lived at the end of the fecond, and 
much more thofe of the third century, 
delivered thofe principles of Piato, 
and were thus not only ufelefs mem- 
bers of civil fociety, but even traitors 
to it, inasmuch as they robbed it of 
young and hopeful perfons. They 
made choice of a doétrine, whereby 
they who might have been the teach. 
ers, the enlighteners and improvers 
of their times, became nothing better 
than ufelefs philofophical monks. 

All thefe gloomy and idle fanatics, 
without exception, taught that men 
was only happy by afcending to God; 
and to this fupreme felicity, to this 
reunion with the Deity, he could 
never attain, till all the bands were 
loofed that attached the foul to mat- 
ter. They maintained, that the tran- 


quil lover of wifdom, who fought 
after itin filence, needed neither per- 
manent health nor athletic ftrength, 
for being partaker of the fovereign 
felicity ; for that this could not other 
wife be attained, than by gradually 
ftifling the paflions, and by neither 
craving nor fearing, neither forrowing 
nor rejoicing at any thing that is not 
in our power to obtain or avoid. The 
notions entertained by the new Pla- 
tonics of the perfection of human 
nature, were therefore altogether fur- 
prifing, finee they prized the virtues, 
not according to the relations of pur- 
pofed advantages, which are founded 
on certain aptitudes and actions, but 
according to the degree of diftance 
to which they carried us from mat- 
ter, and brought us nearer to the 
Deity. Such idle conceits and fanta- 
{tical follies as thefe, were now fo 
much interwoven with the Chriftian 
religion in Egypt, that it was disfi- 
gured to that degree, as not to be 
known, Philofophizing Chriftians, who 
pretend to lead a life of extraordinary 
fanciity, on the fublime principles of 
the new Platonic fyftem, made it all 
their ftudy to detach their foul from 
the fetters of their body, by contem- 
plation, abftinence, folicitude, and 
bodily torments, that even in this life 
they might unite themfelves nearer 
with God. Removed above every 
thing earthly, purified from all remain- 
ing attachment to the world, they 
hoped to foar into heaven, and lole 
themfelves in the fountain of being. 
Hence arofe in Exypt, a two-fold 
piety, and a two-fold virtue. A man 
might be ordinarily pious, and fub- 
limely pious; pious as any one elfe 
might be, and pious as only the initi- 
ated know how to become. Ordina 
Chriftians laboured; the fublime Chri- 
{tian was funk in indolent repofe. A 
fuzeith and gloomy myfticifn was 
accordingly the natural offspring of 
all this famatacifin, of the gofpel 
wifunderftood, aud of the extrava- 
gancies of the new Platonic philofo- 
phy ; and then this muft be added, 
the burning heats of the fun, in 
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the fentiments of the nations of Eu- 
rope on this point, during the “age of 
chivalry?” Were not their tourna- 
ments, battles, duels, &c. ail fought 
with a view of engaging the approy- 
ing finiles of the fair? And, are we 
not told by writers, that this defire 
of pleating and rendering theimselves 
agreeable to the beautiful and better 
part of creation, was the means of 
foftening the manners of our more 
than half favage forefathers; of ren- 
dering them rational beings, and foci+ 
al animals? 

To defcend to the hiftory of our 
own times, let me afk what has fo 
great an influence on the men of the 
prefent day as beauty? Do not all 
figh for its pofleflion—-how many 
duels are fouxht to obtain it—and 
will not a defpairing lover frequently 
put an end to his exiftence, rather 
than bear the burthen of life when 
unattended by the cophilicgnitig all 
fupporting charm of beauty? Away 
then! ye cold declaimers, who can 
calmly talk of the fatal effects of 
beauty; no longer attempt to main- 
tain the fapetiat ufefulnefs of defor- 
mity or uglinefs, againft the united 
teflimony of every age and peaple, 
with whom hiftory or tradition has 
made us acquainted. Or, if ye mutt 
continue the practice of railing again{t 
dear, enchanting beauty, at once quit 
the circle of civilized fociety, and 
feek among the haunts of beatts, 
almoft as — xe as yourfelves, na- 
turescongenial with your own ; where, 
without offending againit humanity, 
you may howl forth your m aledic- 
tions to them and to “the defart air.” 

Sooner than become as infenfible 
to the merit and the charmsof beauty, 
as its enemies appear to be, 1 would 
prefer rivallinz the celebrated knight 
of la Mancha in his amiable extra- 
vagancies indefence of helplefs beauty 
—attack windmills, encounter giants, 
or any other of thofe perilous feats of 
knighthood, which this gallant hero, 
this admirer of beauty, performed in 
its defence. Such are my fentiments ; 
and fuch, I truft, will be found to be 


the fentimentsof every perfon entitled 
to the rank of a rational being. 
An Admirer of Beauty. 


As an evidence to convince our cor- 
reipondent, that we are not to be ranked 
ainong the enemits of beauty; he will 
find among our se‘ect/ons in this number, 
an article in which it is highly ex- 
tolled. } 


ON OPINIO 
In my firft effay on this bine: I 


endeavoured to fhew, that no mati 
could juftiy lay claim to originality. 
This truth may be worthy of com- 
ment. 

That improvement, and an ad- 
vance toward perfection, is altogether 
coniiftent With our nature, I do not 
deny; but then I contend, that hints 
fhould firft be given, either by acci- 
dent or defign, refpecting the fabje & 
improved. “Without the experience 
of former ages, we fhould be as chil- 
dren without a guide. But having 
their efforts, and our own reafon, we 
have been enabled, in fome meafure, 
to throw off the fhackles of ignorance, 
and rife, in comparifon, to a great 
fuperiority of happine‘’s. Still, how- 
ever, many of our proceedings bear 
the flamp of favagenefs; and that 
vice, which is fo degrading to the 
dignity of man, proves, as yet, too 
pow erful for its oppofite—virtue. 

If we take the prefent prevalent 
opinions of civilized nations, in mat- 
ters of general concern, as a rule of 
judgement, and compare them with 
thofe of the barbarous nattons of our 
day, we fhall be very apt to condemn 
theirs as erroneous; yet, I believe a 
time may come, if we calculate from 
what-we know, when we fhall be 
looked upon as little better than 
id » either in regard to intellectual 

n:provement, or in the obfervance of 
ye. moral duties. 

Good and evil are fubjects which 
have ever engrofied attention. Laws 
have been enaéted for the promotion 
of the oney and fuppreflion of the 

other 
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again in the earths In the fame 
‘mountain were feveral other dwell- 
ings, and in them feveral implements 
for coining, as in the time of Cico- 
patra the falfe Coiners were wont to 
make it a place of refuge. 

Here Pau! chofe immediately to 
fix his abode. The palm-tree yielded 
him raiment and food, the fountain 
fupplied him with drink. He lived 
in this place, dividing his time be- 
tween prayer and other {piritual exer- 
cifes, till his hundred and thirtieth 
year, that is, till about the year of 
the vulgar «ra 340. At this time 
he became acquainted with Antcnius, 
who had long led the fame kind of 
life in another diftri€t of thefe Egyp- 
tian wilds, and came to Paul juft time 
enough to bury him; as he fhortly 
after died. 

Paul was thus the firft among the 
Chriflians who was known and cele- 
brated by the name of hermit, who 
raifed himfelf to a higher pitch than 
the ordinary Afcetics, renounced all 
imtercourfe with mankind in his foli- 
tary defart, and never forfook his 
cave. Hieronymus ftiles him the 
author of the folitary life; but this 
was properly no more than an exten- 
fion and eontinwation of the life of 
the Afcetics. 

How much muft the great herd of 
Chriftians have admired the man, 
who, folely for the purpofe of work- 
ing more {trenuoufly at his falvation, 
magnanimouily reduced himfelf to the 
condition of a favage; and became 
dead to the world! How mutt the 
multitude revere the man, who, 
through the whole courfe of his life, 
made a voluntary renunciation of 
whatever is thought excellent and 
agreeable to mankind; and all this 
for the fake of invifible benefits! How 
eafy was it to connect with the idea 
of fuch fentiments and manners, and 
fo perfect a fanétity, the expectation 
of miraculous powers! And then how 
ealy was it for the hermit himfelf to 
be animated by the warmth of his 
own imagination, not to leave dor- 
mant and unemployed, much lefs to 
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ftifle, thofe gifts that were imparted 
to him for the benefit of the world! 
It was natural for him, who had left 
the ufual way whereby other Chrif- 
titans arrived at a maturer virtue, who 
is in conftant expectation of extraor- 
dinary things, to imagine that he faw 
apparitions and miracles in his behalf. 
The fultry climate of Egypt, Syria, 
and Paleftine, favoured, by its efleds 
upon the body, this enthufiaftic and 
mifanthropical prety. Many were 
led into the wildernefs, by a natural 
propentity to folitude and fadsefs: 
ethers by their robuft conftitution of 
body, or their thick and lazy blood. 
One Chriftian took upon him this lofty 
fcheme of felf-denial for fear of the 
blandifhments of fenfe; another, be- 
caufe the world was become infup- 
portable to him, from the wrongs he 
had fuifered and the difguft he had 
imbibed; while a third made the like 
refolve tor more completely avoiding 
the allurements to thofe fins he had 
already committed, and to which he 
was moft inclined. It is indeed more 
honourable and more profitable to 
abftain from fin by the force of a 
Chriftian temper, in the fociety of 
men and the midft- of temptations ; 
the penances enjoined by the church 
againft fins, might even move them 
to put themfelves under a kind of 
impoflibility ever to fall into them 
again. But the hermit deceived both 
himfelf and his admirers. He hoped 
to bid adieu to fin and all the occa- 
fions to it; and fin purfued him even 
into his defart abode. ‘lhe fpecicutiy 
facred inaClivity in which he repofed, 
was already a tranfyreiiion of the 
divine command; and the heart with 
which he conquered the world was 
conquered itfeif by vanity and pride. 
Thefe refleGions, which are made 
by an ecciebaftical hiftorian, wili I 
think ferve to thew that I am not the 
only one who does not always take 
off his hat to the apparent fandiity of 
the primitive hermit. Perhaps, after 
this profpec&t, furveyed from a dil- 
tance, the impartial reader will now 
rather follow ie into the caves and 
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which men can conceive no greater 
happinefs, than coolnefs and repofe. 
' Many of thefe Afcetics heretofore 
dwelt iv their houfes, and amongtt 
mankind. But, fince they had learnt 
from their airy maxims, to ftrike 
Platonical {parks of the Deity out of 
themfelves, like fire out of a flint, to 
break all their paflions like glafs, 
totally to efface all impreffions of 
fenfe, to elevate the foul, proof againit 
every trial, to its primitive fource, 
and to feek their fovereign good in 
nothing but indolent repofe; they 
abandoned the ties of fociety, and 
feparated from mankind. At the 
end of the fecond, and in the third 
century, confequently in the times of 
the greateft prevalence of the new 
Platonic philofopby, the Afcetics with- 
drew from the towns and cities into 
folitary places, and obtained the name 
of Monks, that is folitary perfons. 
Some perfons, indeed, have lived 
in retirement before. But numbers 
of them, merely in confequence of 
the Egyptian philofophy, which was 
inculcated on them by their teachers, 
and therefore in the defign of reach- 
ing the higheft degree of fanctity, 
embraced this feverer mode of life. 
They dwelt now, firft in Egypt, 
and afterwards in Syria, remote from 
the reft of mankind ; either together, 
and in that cafe they elected, in high 
and firm refolves, a prefident, father, 
and elder, by whofe guidance, exhor- 
tations, and example, they hoped to 
finifh their conflict; or, this appear- 
ine not fufficient to their Platonic 
myftic aim, as many dreaded, left, by 
the fight of their brethren, by their 
converfation, by focial work and pray- 
er, the complete introverfion of the 
foul fhould be prevented, and they fail 
of the exalted myftical repofe they 
fought: therefore, thefe betook them- 
felves to the wildernefs, where, tak- 
ing poffeffion of the deferted abodes 
of favage beafts, they led a hard, a 
comfortlefs, and melancholy life. The 
former were called Ccenobites, and 
thefe Anachoretes, or Eremites. 


7 


Cafian is the firft author who has 
collected ail thefe accounts, as a faith- 
ful relator both of what he was eye- 
witnefs to, and of what he heard from 
the mouths of the Egyptian monks. 
He fays, after one of thefe monks, 
that the aim of every one of them 
was to acquire an immoveuable tran- 
quility of mind; all within muft be 
elevated to the fpiritual contempla- 
tion of the deity, and to a perpetual 
purity of heart, whereby alone we 
can fee God; monks are to will but 
one thing, and that one thing is 
God. Thus, in the fecond and third 
century, myfticifm was the origin of 
all monkery; confequently, the pri- 
mitive defign of the monaftic life was 
fomething whereof millions of monks 
have never heard, and know nothing 
about. Tlivs Pythagoras, and Plato, 
and Philo, and the burning heats 
and dry atmofphere, brought forth 
myfticifm, and myfticifm begat mo- 
nachifin. 

Muititudes of chriftians likewife 
fled to the defarts to avoid the perfe- 
cutions of the Roman emperors, and 
numbers of them never came back 
from the defarts. One of the moft fa- 
mous of thofe who efcaped the perfe- 
cution of Decius was Paul, a native 
of Thebes, the firft chriftian hermit. 

On the breaking out of the Chrif- 
tian troubles, this noble, rich, and 
learned youth, fought to hide himfelf 
in a retired part of the country. But 
being informed of a defign to difcover 
his place of retreat to the pagans, 
he went deeper into the wildernefs 
among the mountains; where, after 
travelling a long way, he came toa 
great cave, at the foot of one of 
them, the entrance to which was 
covered by an over-hanging rock. 
This cave he entered; and, walking 
onwards, found a roomy fpace, which 
had an opening at the top, that ad- 
initted the light through the fpread- 
ing branches of an aged palm; in 
this fubterranean apartment was 
likewife a limpid fpring, but which 
flowed not far before it loft itfelf 

again 
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Observations on the Culture of the Vine. 


fcruple to praife beauty, becaufe it 
fo foon pafles away. It is a flower, 
they fay, which fades as foon as it ts 
blown; a flower which the wind 
fhakes, the fun fcorches, and the 
froft nips; a flower that is fo delicate 
and tender, that without touching, 
or having any enemies, in a moment 
it finds its ruin in its own fragility. 

Neverthelefs, it is worthy of obfer- 
vation, that Cato held beauty in fo 
high an eftimation, that he was heard 
publicly to fay, “ Jt is not less a crime 
to offend beauty than to rob a temple.” 

The charms of women are neither 
to be fought by artifice, nor pofleffed 
by vanity. Nature affords them on 
purpofe to pleafe the eye, and to raife 
the mind towards him who is the 
fountain of all perfection. Counter- 
feit beauties fall off fhamefully in the 
fight of all men: like thofe ftars, 
which after they have deceived our 
eyes for a while, by their vanifhing 
convince us they are vapours. 

Galen makes mention of Phryne, 
who, whenever fhe appeared, eclipfed 
the luftre of all the ladies of the aflem- 
bly, and filled them with ihame and 
enyy: at laft they invented a fport 
amongft themfelves, for every one to 
bear the command over the refl in 
turn. When it came to the lot of 
Phryne to command, the informed 
them, fhe would lay but an eafy 
charge upon them, which was no- 
thing more than for every one to wath 
their face and hands. The confe- 
quence of this experiment was, that 
hardly one amongft them was to be 
known by their former countenance. 

Trather make mention of the above 
beauty, becaufe it was through her 
thofe famous judges, called the Areo- 
pagites, loft the fame and reputation 
of “ Fudges not to be corrupted ;” 
becaufe, not believing her to be in- 
nocent, yet neverthelefs, when they 
beheld her, they could not adjudge 
her to be faulty. Hyperides, the 
orator, pleaded in vain againft her; 
for as foon as fhe made her appear- 
ance, her prefence ferved as her de- 
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fence, and fhe needed only to be 
feen to vindicate herfelf. 

The beautiful ever gain their fuit; 
and if juftice ever cpens her eyes to 
behold them, how poorly foever it is 
pleaded, their caufe cannot go ill. 


ee 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE 
OF THE VINE. 


INFORMED that feveral refpecta- 
ble citizens of the Southern States are 
anxious to promote the cultivation of 
the vine, I beg leave to communicate 
the following obfervations refpecting 
the vintage of Bourdeaux; which I 
made during a fhort refidence in France 
laft fummer. 


The Bourdeaux or Claret Grape. 


has a berry of a middling fize, of a 
dark purple colour, thick fet ona 
{hort ftalke 

They begin to cultivate the vines 
both in Medoc and Graves in the 
month of October, foon after the 
vintagee By Medoc is underftood 
the country from Blanfort towards 
the fea, on the fouth fide of the river 
Garenne, and extending from its 
banks four miles in breadth. An ex- 
tent ef country of about forty miles, 
almoft altogether occupied with vines, 
and which contains the parifhes moft 
in note for fupplying the beft clarets 
for Great Britain and Ireland. 

The neighbourhood of Bourdeaux 
being of a light and inferior foil, pro- 
duces the vine called Graves, two- 
thirds of which is white. 

In Graves the vines are cultivated 
by men with the fpade; whereas in 
Medoc the vines being but about two 
feet high, planted in ridges, and tied 
to fticks fet in the ground, the culti- 
vation is performed with oxen: the 
yoke faftened to the horns of the ani- 
mal, prevents the free ufe of his head, 
by which he might injure the plants. 

The firft bufinefs in the vineyards 
is pruning, leaving one, fometimes 
two.of the moft promifing fhoots, 
which the labourers ufed to do with 
great judgment and expertnefs. Af- 
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the cells, which, three hundred and 
five years after the birth of Chrift, 
the holy Antonius brought more in- 
toorder, and animated with greater 
enthufiafm. Perhaps he will now 
perufe with greater participation fome 
features of the life and character of 
a man, who acted fo powerfully on a 
number of mankind, and from whofe 
manners and mode of life, thoufands 
of his followers will maintain, that 
they are neither melancholy nor mad. 

Antonius the great, was by birth 
an Egyptian peafant. It is affirmed 
by fome that he could read and write, 
and by others it is denied. «In his 
firft youth he would have no inter- 
courfe whatever with other boys. He 
‘Jurked by himfelf in corners, indulg- 
ing his fullen humour. No fooner 
had he loft his parents but this atra- 
bilious youth made over the eftate 
that fell to him, confifting of no lefs 
than an hundred and fifty acres of 
land, as a donative to the boors of 
his village; he fold the furniture of 
the mantion, and gave the money to 
the poor. Soon after, forfaking houfe 
and home, he retired at firft to a foli- 
tary place in the neighbourhood, then 
travelled from one hermit to another, 
for making himfelf acquainted with 
that exalted virtue, of which, in the 
fequel he gave his contemporaries the 
example, and by them the doétrine 
to the world. 

The devil had kindled in the heart 
of this great faint, very early in life, 
the fire of wanton Iuft. Antonius 
fought againft it by day with the 
weapons of bread and water, and with 
a hard earth by night. For making 
his victory over fin and the world 
more complete, he went and hid him- 
felf in a fepulchre, at a confiderable 
diftance from the village where he 
was born. This curious habitation 
feemed to increafe his difpofition to 
fullennefs and melancholy, and I need 
only relate what his moft cautious 
hiftorian fays of him, for fhewing 
how much his brain had fuffered from 
this firft Afcetic attempt- In his 
fepulchre he was perpetually engaged 
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in imaginary fcuffles with the devil; 
and, in this uneafinefs and anxiety of 
mind, he beat himfelf fo dreadfully 
againit the narrow vault, that his 
limbs were covered with bruifes, in- 
fomuch, that he was taken out of 
his grave for dead, and brought to 
the village church for interment. 
Probably he was epileptic. However, 
fcarcely was he come to himfelf in 
the church, but he requefted, that, 
regardlefs of his wounds, they would 
carry him again into the cavern. In- 
{tantly the devil was there; that is, 
his diftemper returned. He renewed 
the engagement, was wounded afre fh, 
and retained his wounds for a long 


time after. 
[ To be Continued. } 


a 
ESSAY ON BEAUTY. 


"THOSE who adore or contemn 
beauty, afcribe too much er toolittle 
to the image of the Divine Maker. 
It is undoubtedly a gift, next to rea- 
fen, the rareft which heaven has 
afforded to mortals. Plato calls it 
*“ A human fplendour, lovely in its 
own nature, and which hath the force 
to ravifh the {pirit with the eyes.” 

The judgment which we frame 
and collz& to ourfelves of the beauty 
of the fpirit, becaufe it is lodged in 
a handfome body, is not amifs; and 
if it happen contrary to our expecta- 
tion, we then fay, nature hath told a 
lye, in fuch a perfon, the beauty of 
her foul being not anfwerable to that 
of her body. Beauty claims refpec& 
where ever there be eyes or reafon, 
nor hath it any enemies but the blind 
and infenfible. 

If the beautiful fometimes yield, 
it refleéts not on the ftrength or power 
of their beauty, but on the weaknefs 
and depravity of their fpirit. A place 
is not the lefs impregnable, becaufe 
he makes a furrender of it who ought 
to have defended it. The fault is in 


the commander, and not in the cita- 
del. 

Some thefe are, who, led away by 

a falfe kind of philofophy, make it a 
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this method of cultivating the vine is 
accommodated to temperate and cold 
climates, it is not found to anfwer fo 
well in Italy, where the vines are 
trained up trees, and planted at equal 
diftances from each other for that 
purpofe. 

The cultivation of the vine is cer- 
tainly an objeé& well deferving the 
attention of the citizens of the South- 
ern States. Not being provided with 
cyder or beer, the vine will furnith 
them with an agreeable and whole- 
fome drink, far preferable to ardent 
fpirits, the conftant ufe of which is 
injurious to the health and ftupifies 
the fenfes. 

That extenfive range of hilly coun- 
try in the Southern States, fituated at 
the foot of the mountains, appears to 
me well adapted to vines; the foil 
being in general lime-ftone, or a rich 
calcareous earth mixed with gravel. 

The ground intended for a vine- 
yard fhould be well ploughed and 
levelled, after which it may be either 
marked out in the manner for plant- 
ing Indian corn, or it may be trenched 
in lines ten feet apart from eachother. 
The trenches fhould be dug three feet 
wide, and three feet deep. Thefe 
trenches fhould be half filled with old 
wood, lime ftone, or any other rub- 
bifh, and completed with good mel- 
low earth. The cuttings of the vihe 
may be planted in thefe trenches at 
the diftance of four or five feet from 
each other. If the foil is not naturally 
very rich, this latter plan will be 
found moft advantageous. 

Vines of fifteen or twenty years 
growth are fuppofed to produce the 
beft wine; but if not properly pruned 
and attended to, they may be de- 
ftroyed in three years time, 

A vineyard not only requires the 
greateft care and attention, but alfo 
patience and perfeverance, as vines 
under the beft management will not 
be fully produ@tive for feveral years 
after being planted. 

In Europe they reckon upwards of 
thirty different f{peciesof grapes; whe- 
ther any of thefe, or fome grapes na- 


tural to our climate will anfwer beft, 
muft depend on experiment. As in 
making cyder, it is not from the moft 
palatable apples that the beft cyder is 
made, but from the more auftere fruit, 
fo alfo it is obferved that the fweeteft 
and moft lufcious grapes for eating, 
do never make good wine. 

In procuring cuttings, a fmall part 
of the fecond year’s growth fhould be 
taken. The time of planting depends 
en the nature of the foil. If dry, it 
will be beft to perform this work in 
the fall; but if the fituation of the 
vineyard is wet, it will be attended 
with greater fafety in the menths of 
April and May. 

I {ubmit thefe obfervations to the 
confideration of my fellow citizens of 
the Southern States, not becaufe I 
believe them perfect, but as they may 
afford fome hints on a fubjeé& which 
at prefent engages their attention. 

GuorcE Locan. 


Stenton, amet 
ry 15) 1798. 
— 

ACCOUNT OF THE ANIMALS FOUND IN 
THE HIGH NORTHERN LATI- 
TUDES OF THIS CONTINENT, 
[From Hearne’s Journey from the Prince 
of Wales Fort, in Hudfon’s-Bay, to the 

Northern Ocean. ]} 
[Continued from page 211.] 
PINNATED QUADRUPEDS. 


W iru refpe&t to the -pinnated 
quadrupeds with fin-like feet, there 
are but few fpecies in Hudfon’s- Bay. 
The Walrus, or Sea-Herfe, and 
Seals, are the only ones that 1 know. 

The Watrus are numerous about 
Merry and Jones’s iflands, but more 
fo on a {mail ifland called Sea-Horfe 
Ifland, that lies in the fair way going 
to Whale Cove. In July 1767, when 
on my voyage to the north of Chur- 
chill River, in paffing Sea-Horfeifland, 
we fawfuch numbers of thofe animals 
lying on the fhore, that when fome 
fwivel guns loaded with bail were 
fired among them, the whole beach 
feemed to. be in motion. The greateft 
part of them plunged into the pipes 
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ter this operation the vines are tied to 
flicks fet in the ground, or to thin 
Jaths extended horizontally from one 
ftick to another, placed at equal dif- 
tances from each others When the 
frofts,-or the feverity of the winter is 
over, they raife the ground about the 
roots of the plants; which operation 
is performed three times during the 
fpring and fummer, even when the 
grapes are formed into large bunches. 

The moft critical time for the vines 
is in June, when they pafs flower, 
and the grapes begin to form. If 
attended with dry weather, it is 
favourable; but if much rain, they 
fhed their buds very confiderably. 
Frofts, in the begtnning of April and 
end of May, are very injurious, as 
they nip the young buds, and this 
leffens the natural produce of the 
vine. 

The time of vintage is from the 
rsth of September to the 1ft day of 
October. If the weather has been hot 
and dry during the fummer, the vin- 
tage will be the lefs productive, but 
the wine will be of a fuperior quality. 
A little rain before the vintage is of 
great advantage, by which that harfh- 
nefs, given to the wine by a dry thick 
fkin, is prevented. But if the rains 
at this feafon, continue for any time, 
the grape is apt to burft, particularly 
in low moift fituations; an event 
attended with great lofs. 

The method of making the wine, 
though apparently fimple and eafy, 
yet it requires practice and the moft 
minute attention. It is neceflary to 
know, by the ripenefs of the grapes, 
what part of the ftalk fhould be left 
along with the grapes; for as they 
are trod together, and as in fome 
years the ftalk is large and green, it 
yields fo great a quantity of juice as 
to give the wine too great a degree of 
harfhnefs; but in every year it is ne- 
ceffury to have a certain quantity, as 
it promotes fermentation when in the 
cure. 

The bunches of grapes are cut off 
from the vines with a fharp knife, and 


after carefully feparating all the des 


cayed or damaged berries, they are 
conveyed to the place for prefling out 
the wine, and are thrown into a large 
wooden trough, and trod by three or 
four ftout men: the juice runs off 
into tubs which are placed under the 
troughs for this purpofe. The juice is 
then emptied into large vats or tubs, 
capable of containing upwards of 
twenty hogfheads, and along with it 
fome of the ftalk and fkins of the 
grapes. In two or three days a ftrong 
fermentation takes place, which con- 
tinues feven or eight days, during 
which period, the liquor appears to 
boil, as if a fire was under it: when 
the fermentation ceafes, the wine 
muft be drawn off immediately and 
put into barrels. This is the moment 
of fkill, and requires experience to 
afcertain when the wine is fufficiently 
fermented. After it is in the barrel, 
the bung is left open for two or 
three days, after which, the cafk being 
perfedily filled with wine, referved for 
that purpofe, the bung is clofed, and 
the barrel depofited in a cool vault or 
cellar, to prevent further fermenta- 
tion, to which the new wine would 
be fubject, expofed to the heat of a 
warm climate. 

It is eftimated that one hundred 
thoufand tons are annually exported 
from Bourdeaux; befides which, an 
equal quantity is confumed in the 
country. 

Not only different {pecies of grapes 
are cultivated in the feveral wine 
countries of Eurepe, but a diffcrence 
takes place in the mode of cultivation. 
The country through which I tra- 
velled from Paris to Bourdeaux, is 
more or iefs planted with vines, par- 
ticularly the beautiful vallies occu- 
pied by the Loire and Garonne. In 
general, I obferved the vines to be 
kept low; fo much fo in fome places, 
as not even to make ftakes neceflary ; 
but every where perfectly clear from 
weeds, and cultivated with great care. 
When inGermany fome years fince, I 
noticed the vineyards to be managed in 
the fame manner as on the Rhine, and 


on the Danube. It is faid, that whilft 
this 
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fiefh and fat of the feal is alfo more 
efteemed by the Efquimaux than 
thofe of any other marine animal, fal- 
mon not excepted. 

Befides thefe, the Sza-UNnicorn 
is known to frequent Hudfon’s-Bay 
and Straits, but I never faw one of 
them. Their horns are frequently 
purchafed from our friendly Efqui- 
maux, who probably get them in the 
way of barter from thofe tribes that 
refide more to the North; but I never 
could be informed by the natives whe- 
ther their fkins are like thofe of the 
whale, or hairy like thofe of the feal ; 
I fuppofe the former. 

['To be Continued. } 


———— 
OF THE VARIOUS INHABITANTS OF 
_ EGYPT. 
[Continued from page 208.] 
4 SUMMARY? OF THE HISTOR?Y OF ALI 
BEr.* 


THE birth of Ali Bey, is fubjeA to 


the fame uncertainty as that of the: 





* Since this chapter was written, M. 
Savary, has publifhed two more volumes 
on Egypt, in one of which is the life of 
this faid Ali Bey. 1 expected to have 
found in it particulars proper to verify 
or correct my Own narrative; but what 
was my aftonifhment to perceive, we 
have hardly a fingle circumftance in com- 
mon? This difagreement was fo much 
the more unplealing to me, fince, as, I 
have already differed from him on feve- 
ralother fubje&s, it may feem, to many 
readers, as if I made a puint of contra- 
dicing thattraveller. But, befides that I 
am not perfonally acquainted with M. 
Savary, I proteft, that fuch partiality is 
no part of my character. How then does 
it happen that, having been upon the 
fame fpot, having neceilarily drawn our 
materials from like fources, our accounts 
fhould be fo diferent? I confets, I cannot 
well difcover the reafon; all I can fay, 
is, that, during the fix months | lived at 
Cairo, I carefully inquired of fuch of our 
merchants and Chriftian traders, as, from 
long refidence in the country, and being 
perions of underflanding, appeared to me 
likely to give the moit authentic teftimo- 
ny. l found them agreed on the principal 
facts, and I had the advantage of hear- 
ing the relations they gave me, confirmed 
by a Venetian merchant (M. C. Rofetti) 
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Mamlouks in general, who, fold by 
their parents, or carried off by their 
enemies, at a very early age, feldom 





who was one of the confidential friends 
of Ali Rey, and the counfellor and pro- 
moter of his conneétions with the Ruf- 
fians, and his projeds refpecting the com- 
merce of India. In Syria | have met with 
great numbers who had been eye-wit- 
nefies of the principal events in the hif- 
tory cf Shaik-Daher and Ali Bey; and, 
from their teftimony, have been able to 
afcertain the degree of credit due to the 
information I received in Egypt. Dur- 
ing eight months I refided among the 
Druzes, I learnt from the bifhop of Alep- 
po, formerly Bifhop of Acre, a thoufand 
anecdotes, the more indubitable, as Ibra- 
him Sabbar, the minifter of Daher, was 
frequently in his houfe. In Paleftine I 
have lived with Chriflians and Mufful- 
men, who had been officers under Daher, 
were at the firft liege of Yafa (joppa) 
with Ali Bey, and defended that place in 
the fecond againft Mahommad Bey. I 
have been on the fpot, and examined all 
the neceflary witneiles. I have received 
hiftorical notes from the Venetian agent 
at Yafa, who had a confiderable fhare in 
all thofe troubles. Thefe are the materi- 
als from which I have compiled my nar- 
rative. Not but i have met with fome 
circumftances which are differently re- 
lated. But from fuch what hiitory is free? 
Are there not ten different relations of 
the battle of Fontenoy ? All we can hope 
is to colle& what is moft probabie; for I 
cannot but confets I have mytelf been 
frequently convinced, on this occafion, 
how difficult it is to afcertain the real 
truth in any hiftorical fads. 

Not but I have heard before feveral of 
the flories related by M. Savary, who 
cannot be accufed of having invented 
them himfelf, for his account is taken, 
word for word, from an Englith book, 
printed in 1383, and entitled * A hiftory 
of the Revolt of Ali Bey,” though there 
are only forty pages appropriated to that 
fubjea&, the remainder being common. 
place remarks on the manners and geo- 
graphy of the country. I was at Cairo 
when the public papers gave an account 
of this work; and I well recolle& that 
when our merchants heard of Maria, wife 
of Ali Bey; of the Greek Daoud, his fa- 
ther, and his finding his fon, as Jacob 
found Jofeph, they were firangely fur- 
prifed, and laughed heartily at the tales 
trumped up in Europe. It is in vain, 
therefore, for the Englifh Fa&er, who 
was in Egypt in 1771, to appeal to the 
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and many of them fwam round the 
yeffel within mufket-fhot. Every one 
on board exerted their fkill in killing 
them, but it was attended with fo lit- 
tle fuccefs, that the few which were 
killed funk to the bottom, and thofe 
which were mortally wounded made 
off out of reach. 

With what propriety thofe animals 
are called horfes, I cannot fee; for 
there is not the leaft refemblance in 
any one part. Their bodies, fins, &c. 
are exacily like thofe of an enormous 
feal, and the head is not very unlike 
that animal, except that the nofe is 
much broader, to give room for the 
two large tufks that projet from the 
upper jaw. Thofe tufks, and their 
red {parkling eyes, make them have a 
very fierce and formidable appearance. 

They are generally found in confi- 
derable numbers, which indicate their 
love of fociety; and their affection 
for each other is very apparent, as 
they always flock round thole that are 
wounded, and when they fink, accom- 
pany them to the bottom, but foon 
rife to the furface, and make a hideous 
roaring ; and of all amphibious ani- 
mals, they are at times the leaft fen- 
fible of danger from man that I know. 

They often attack fmall boats 
merely through wantonnefs, and not 
only put the people in great confu- 
fion, but fubjeé them to great dan- 
ger; for they always aim at ftaving 
the boat with their tufks, or endea- 
vour to get in, but are never known 
to hurt the people. In the year 1766, 
fome of the floop’s crew, who annu- 
ally fail to the North to trade with 
the Efquimaux, were attacked by a 
great number of thofe animals; and 
notwithitanding their utmoft endea- 
vours to keep them off, one more dar- 
ing than the reft, though a finall one, 

ot in over the ftern, and after fitting 
and looking at the people fome time, 
he again plunged into the water to 
his companions. At that inftant ano- 
ther, of an enormous fize, was getting 
in over the bow; and every other 
means proving ineffectual to prevent 
fuch an unwelcome vifit, the bowman 


took up a gun, loaded with goofe- 
fhot, put the muzzle into the horfe’s 
mouth, and fhot him dead; he imme- 
diately funk, and was followed by all 
his companions. The people then 
made the beft of their way to the 
veflel, and juft arrived before the fea- 
horfes were ready to make their fecond 
attack, which in all probability might 
have been worfe than the firft, as they 
feemed much enraged at the lofs of 
their companion. 

Thofe animals are of various fizes, 
according to age and other circum- 
ftances; fome are not larger than an 
old feal, but there are thofe among 
them that are not lefs than two ton 
weight. 

The fkin and teeth are the moft 
valuable parts to the natives; for the 
fat is hard and grifly, and the fleth 
coarfe, black and tough. 

Thofe animals are feldom found on 
the continent which berders on Hud- 
fon’s Bay, or far up, in bays, rivers, or 
inlets, but ufually frequent finall 
iflands, and fea-girt fhoals, at fome 
diftance from the main land; but as 
thofe places are frozen over for many 
miles during winter, it is natural to 
think they keep at the edge of the 
water among the driving ice during 
that feafon. They are fuppofed to feed 
chiefly on marine plants, and perhaps 
on fhell-fifh, for their excrement is 
exceedingly offenfive. 

SEALS of various fizes and colours 
are common in moft parts of Hudfon’s 
Bay, but moft numerous to the north. 
Some of thefe animals are beautifully 
fpeckled, black and white; others are 
of a dirty grey. The former are gene- 
rally {mall, but fome of the latter 
arrive at an amazing fize, and their 
fkins are of great ufe to the Efqui- 
maux; as it is of them they cover 
their canoes, make all their boot-legs 
and fhoes, befides many other parts of 
their clothing. The feal-fkins are alfo 
of great ufe to thofe people as a fub- 
ftitute for cafks, to preferve oil, &c. 
for winter ufe; they are alfo blown 
full of wind and dried, and then ufed 
as buoys on the whale filhery. The 
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iled four others, and became from that 
time, the chief of the moft numerous 
party. As he had now poffeffed himfelf 
of the whole authority, he refolved to 
employ it ftill further to promote his 
ambitious views. No longer content- 
ed with the trivial title of Bey, he 
could not fubmit to the fupremacy of 
the Porte, and aimed at nothing Jefs 
than the title of Sultan of Egypt. 
To this objectall his meafures tended; 
he expelled the Pacha, who was only 
a fhadow of reprefentation; he refu- 
fed the accuftomed tribute; and, in 
1768, even proceeded to coin money 
in his own name*. 

The Porte did not fee without in- 
dignation thefe attacks on her autho- 
rity; but open war alone ccu'd repel 
them, and circumftances were not fa- 
vourables Daher, eftablifhed in Acre, 
kept Syria in awe; and the Divan of 
Conftantinople, eccupied with the af- 
fairs of Poland, and the pretenfions of 
Ruilia, beftowed its whole attention 
on the tranfactions of the North. 
The ufual method of capidjis was 
had recourfe to; but poifon or the 
poinard, always anticipated the bow- 
itring they bore. Ali Bey, availing 
himfelf of thefe circumftances, pufhed 
forward his enterprizes with fuccefs. 
For feveral years a port of the Said 
had been occupied by Arab Shaiks 
under little fubjection. One of them 
named Hammam, had formed there a 
power capable of giving difturbance. 
Ali began by delivering himfelf from 
this danger; and, under pretext that 
this Shaik concealed atreafure entruft- 
ed to him by Ibrahim Kiaya, and that 
he harboured rebels, fent a corps of 
Mamlouks againft him, in 1769, com- 
manded by his favourite Mohammed 
Bey, who deftroyed in one day both 
Hammam and his power. 

The end of this year was produc- 
tive of another expedition, which in 





* After the ruin of his affairs, his piaf- 
ters fell twenty per cent. becaufe it was 
pretended they were too much debafed 
with alloy; but amerchant fent ten thou- 
fand of them to Marfeilles, and made a 
confiderable profit by melting them down. 


Vou. Ill. No. 34. 








its confequences muft have affe&ted 
Europe. Ali Bey fitted out fome vef- 
fels at Suez, and manning them with 
Mamlouks, ordered the Bey Haflan to 
fail with them to Djedda (Gedda) the 
port of Mecca, which he was to feize 
on, while a body of cavalry, under 
the command of Mohammed Bey, 
marched by land to take poffeflion of 
Mecca itfelf, which was fiven up to 
plunder. His project was to render 
Djedda the emporium of the Indian 
commerce; and this plan, which was 
fugvelted by a young Venetian mer- 
chant*, who poffleffed his confidence, 
was to make Europe abandon the paf- 
fage by the Cape of Good Hope, by 
fubftituting the ancient route of the 
Mediterranean, and the Red Sea; 
but the event has proved that the at- 
tempt was too precipitate, and, that 
before gold is introduced into a coun- 
try, laws fhould be eftablifhed. 

Ali, the vanquifher of a petty prince 
of the Said, and conqueror of the huts 
of Mecca, from this time thought 
himfelf formed to command the whole 
world. His courtiers told him he was 
as powerful as the Sultan of Con{tan- 
tinople, and he believed his courtiers. 
Had he exercifed his reafon, he would 
have perceived that Egypt, compared 
with the reft of the empire, conftitu- 
ted only a very inconfiderable ftate, 
and that the feven or eight thoufand 
cavalry he commanded were nothing, 
when oppofed to a hundred thoufand 
Janifaries, whom the Sultan has at 
his difpofal: but the Mamlouks know 
nothing of geography ; and Ali, who 
viewed Egypt near, found it much 
larger than Turkey at a diftance. He 
determined therefore, to commence 
his conquefts: Syria, which was in his 
neighbourhood, naturally prefented 
the firft objeét, and every thing was 
favourable to his views. ‘Phe war with 
the Rufhhans, which broke out in 1769, 
occupied all the Turkifh forces in the 
north. Shaik Daher, in rebellion 
againit the Porte, was a powerful and 


* M.C. Rofetti, his brother, Baltha- 
zar Rofetti, was to be made commifioner 
of the cuftoms at Djedda. 
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remeinber much of their origin, or 
their country; or if they do, conceal 
them. The opinion the moft general 
refpeQing Ali is, that he was born 
among the Abazans, a people inha- 
biting Mount Caucafus, and which 
furnifhes the flavesin greateftrequeft*. 
The merchaats who carry on this 
traffic, brought him to one of their 
annual fales, at Cairo, where he was 
purchafed by the brothers HMaac and 
Youfef, Jews, employed in the cuf- 
tom-houfe, who made a prefent of 
him to Ibrahim Kiaya. It is fup- 
pofed he might then be about twelve 
or fourteen years old; but, in the eaft, 
neither Mahometans nor Cariftians 
keeping any regifters of births, their 
precife age is never known. 

Ali performed for his patron the 
ufual fervices of the Mamlouks, which 
are nearly fimilar to thofe of the pages 
to our princess He received the cuf- 
tomary education, which confifts in 
learning to manage a horfe well, fire 
the carabine and piftol, throw the dje- 
rid, ufe the fabre, and even a little 
reading and writing. In all thofe 
exercifes he difplayed an activity and 
fire which obtained him the furname 





authority of the Kiaya of Ali Bey, and a 
number of Beys, whom we confulted; 
without underftanding Arabic, he caa 
never be loeked upon as well informed. [ 
fufped& him the more fince he fets out with 
an unpardonable error, in afierting that 
the country of Abaza is the fame as that 
of Amafea; for one of thefe is a country 
of Cancafus, firetching towards the Cu- 
ban; and the other acity of ancient Cap- 
padocia, or modern Natolia. To con- 
clude, we may find at Paris Memoirs of 
Ali Bey, colle&ed by a perfon of diftinc- 
tion, who has been in Egypt, as well as 
M. Savary and myfelf, and thofe Me- 
moirs will fatisfy all doubts which may 
remain on this fubject. 

* The Turks hold the Tcherkaffes, or 
Circafian flaves, in the higheit eftima- 
tion; next to them the Abazans, next 
the Mingrelians, after them the Georgt- 
ans, after them the Rufians and the 
Poles, next the Hungarians and the Ger- 
mans, then the Negroes; and, laft of all, 
the Spaniards, Maltefe, andother Franks, 
whom they defpife as drunkards, de- 
bauchees, idle and mutinous. 
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of Djendali, or madman. But the fo- 
licitude of ambition foon moderated 
this exceilive warmth. About the 
age of eighteen or twenty, his patron 
fuffered him to let his beard grow, 
that is to fay, gave him his freedom; 
for, among the Turks, to want mufta- 
chios and beard, is thought fit only for 
flaves and women; and hence arifes 
the unfavourable impreffion they re- 
ceive on the firft fight of an Euro. 
peans When he had made him free, 
Ibrahim gave him a wife and reve- 
nues, promoted him to the rank of 
Kachef, or governor of a diftri@, and 
at length, procured him to be elected 
one of the four-and-twenty Beys. 

Thefe fucceflive promotions, and 
the power and riches he acquired, 
awakened the ambition of Ali Bey. 
The death of his patron, which hap- 
pened in 1757, opened a free courle 
for his projects. He engaged in eve- 
ry intrigue for raifing or difplacing 
the chiefs, and was the principal au- 
thor of the ruin of Rodoan Kiaya. 
After Rodoan, various factions alter- 
nately advanced their leaders into his 
ftatione He who occupied it in 1762, 
was Abd-el-Rahman, of little confe- 
quence himfelf, but fupported by feve- 
ral confederate houfes. Ali was then 
Shaik-el-Beled, and feized the moment 
when Abd-el-Rahman was conducting 
the caravan of Mecca to get him ex- 
Hed; but he himfelf had his turn, and 
was condemned to retire to Gaza. 
Gaza, dependent on a Turkifh Pacha, 
was neither fo agreeable nor fo fecure 
a refidence as to tempt him to make 
it his abode; he therefore only made 
a feint of taking that route, and, on 
the third day, turned towards the 
Said, where he was joined by his par- 
tizans. 

He refided two years at Djirdia, 
where he matured his plans for ob- 
taining and fecuring that power to 
which he fo ardently afpired. The 
friends his money had gained him at 
Cairo, having at length procured his 
recall, in 1766, he appeared fuddenly 
in that city, and, in one night flew 
four Beys, who were his enemies, ex- 
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SLEEP. 


[From Herder’s Scattered Leaves and 
Letters. } 


AMONG the choir of countlefs ge- 
nil, whom Jupiter created for men, in 
‘ order to fuperintend and to blefs the 
fhort period of a painful exiftence, 
was the dim fleep. “ What have I 
to do, (faid he, furveying his dufky 
form,) in the midft of my dazzling 
brethren? How fadly I loek in the 
band of the Sperts, of the Joys, and 
of the Loves! It may be that I am 
welcome to the unhappy, whom I lull 
to oblivion of their cares; it may be 
that I am welcome to the weary, 
whom I do but ftrengthen to new 
toil: but to thofe who are neither 
weary nor woe-begone, whom I only 
interrupt in the circle of their joys.” 

—* Thou erreft, (faid the father of 
genii and of men) thou in thy dufky 
form fhalt be a genius dear to all the 
world. Doft thou not think that 
fports and joys fatigue? In truth 
they tiré fooner than eare and want, 
and bequeath to their pampered hoft 
the moft irkfome floth, And even 
thou (continued Jupiter) fhall not be 
without thy pleafures, but fhalt often 
furpafs therein the whole company of 
thy brothers.” With thefe words he 
reached out the grey horn full of 
pleafing dreams: “ Hence, (added he) 
{catter thy poppy feeds, and the happy 
no lJefs than the miferable of mankind 
will with for thee, and love thee above 
all thy brethren. The hopes, the 
fports, and the joys, herein contained, 
were caught by the charmed fingers of 
thy fifters the Graces, on the moft re- 
dolent meads of paradife. The ethe- 
real dews that glitter on them will 
imave to every one whom thou 
wouidit blefs his own with; and as 
the Goddefs of Love has fprinkled 
them with celeftial neCtar, their forins 
will be radiant with a glowing grace, 
which the cold realities of earth can- 
not attain. From amid the rofy band 
of the pleafures, gladly will men haften 
to thy arms. Poets will fing of thee, 
and ftrive to rival thy enchantments 
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in their fongs. Even the innocent 
maid fhall wifh for thee, and thou 
wilt hang on her eye-lids, a fweet, a 
welcome God.” 

The complaint of Sleep was chang- 
ed into thankfulnefs and triumph, and 
he was united to the lovelieit of the 
Graces—to Pafithea. 

“ao 
THE CHOICE OF FLORA. 
[From the fame. ] 


W HILE Jupiter was fummoning 
the creation which he meditated in 
ideal forms before him, he beckoned, 
and Flora appeared among the reft. 
Who can defcribe her charms, who 
can image forth her beauty? What- 
ever the earth fhowers from her virgin 
Jap was mingled in her fhape, her co- 
lour, her drapery. All the gods gazed 
on her delighted, all the goddeffes en- 
vied her beauty. 

“ Choofe for thyfelf 2 paramour,” 
faid Jupiter, * out of this numerous 
band of divinities and genii: but, be- 
ware nat to choofe idly.” 

Flora looked about with levity. Oh! 
that fhe had chofen the beautiful 
Phoebus, who was enraptured with the 
love of her!——but his beauty was too 
fublime for her. Her buly look wan- 
dered around, and fhe chofe (who 
could have thought it?) one of the 
loweft of the Gods, the fickle Zephyr. 

“ Inconfiderate! (faid the father) 
that thy fex, even in intelle&ual 
forms, fhould preter fhowy glittering 
charms to thecalm energy of the high- 
eft love! Hadft thou chofen him, 
(pointing to Phebus) thou and thy 


progeny would have participated his 


immortality.” 
Zephyr embraced her, and fhe dif- 
appeared. She fled in the form of 


flower-duit into the region of the god 
of aire 

When Jupiter realized the ideal 
forins of ins unverte, and the lap of 
earth was prepared to receive the feeds 
of vegetation, he called to Zephyr, 
who was flumbering over the afhes of 
his beloved. “ Awake, youth, and 
bring with thee thy beloved, and be- 
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faithful ally ; and the extortions of 
the Pacha of Damafcus, by difpoting 
thofe he oppreffed to revoit, afforded 
the moft favourable opportunity of 
invading his government, and merit- 
ing the title of the deliverer of na- 
tions. 

Ali faw perfe&tly well the advan- 
tage of this poflure of affairs, and 
made no delay in putting his forces 
in motion. Ail nis meafures being at 
Jength taken, he detached, in 1770, 
under the command of five Beys, a 
corpsof about five hundred Mamlouks, 
all cavalry (tor they never march on 
foot) and fent them to take poffefiion 
of Gaza, in order to fecure an en- 
trance into Paleftine. Ofman, Pacha 
of Damafcus, no fooner heard of the 
invafion, than he flew to arms. The 
Mamlouks, terrified at his adtivi- 
ty, and the number of his troops, 
held themfelves in readinefs to fly at 
the firft attack ; but Daher, the moft 
indefatigable chief that Syria has feen 
for many centuries, haftened from 
Acre, and extricated them from their 
embarrafilment. Ofman, who was en- 
camped near Yafa, fied without even 
offering battle; and Daher, making 
himfelf mafter of Yafa, Ramla, and 
all Paleftine, opened a road for the 
grand army he expected. 

This arrived about the end of Fe- 
bruary, 1771; and the gazettes of 
that time, {tating it at fixty thoufand 
men, induced Europe to believeit was 
an army fimilar to thofe of Ruilia or 
Germany; but the Turks, and more 
efpecially thofe of Atfia, differ ftill 
more from the Europeans in their mi- 
litary than their civil cuftoms. Sixty 
thoufand men with them are very far 
from being fynonimous with fixty 
thoufand foldiers, as in our armies. 
That of which we are now fpeaking, 
affords a proof of this: it mightamount 
in fad, to forty thoufand men, which 
may be claffed-as follows: Five thou- 
fand Mamlouk cavalry, which was 
the whole effeftive army ; about fif- 
teen hundred Barbary Arabs on foot, 
and no other irfantry, for the Turks 
are acquainted with none; with them 


the cavalry is every thing. Befides 
thefe, each Mamlouk having in his 
fuite two footmen, armed with ftaves, 
thefe would form a body of ten thou- 
fand valets; befides a number of fer- 
vants and ferradjis, or attendants on 
horfeback, for the Beys and Kachefs, 
which may be eftimated at two thou- 
fand: all the reft were futlers, and the 
ufual train of followers. 

Such was this army, as defcribed to 
me in Paleftine by perfons who had 
feen and followed it. It was com- 
manded by the friend of Ali, Mo- 
hammed Bey, furnamed Adoudanab, 
or father of gold, from the luxury of 
his tent and caparifons. As to order 
and difcipline, thefe muft not be men- 
tioned. The armies of the Turks and 
Mamlouks are nothin but a confufed 
multitude of horfemen, without ether 
keeping their ranks, or obferving any 
regular order. 

This rabble took the road to Acre, 
leaving, wherever they paffed, fuffici- 
ent marks of their want of cifcipiine 
and rapacity. At Acre, a junction 
was formed with the troops of Shaik 
Daher, which contifted of fifteen hun- 
dred Safadians*, on horfceback, and 
commanded by his fon Ali; twelve 
hundred Motualis cavalry, baving for 
their leader the Shaik Nafif, and 
about one thoufand Mograbian infan- 
try. This union effected, and their 
plan concerted, they proceeded towards 
Damafcus fome time in the month of 
April. Ofman had employed this in- 
terval in preparations, and had, on his 
fide, collect anarmy equally numerous 
and ill-regulated. The Pachas of 
Saidt, Tripoli, and Aleppo, had joined 


him with their forces, and were wait- 


ing for the enemy under the walls of 
Damatfcus. 


[To be continued.) 

* Daher’s fubjects were called by this 
name, becaufe his feat of government 
was originally at Safad, a village of 
Galilee. 

+ Pronounced Sede, in French; in En- 
glith Said, as above; it is the ancient Si- 
don. 
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other articles ingeneral ufe and efteem 
among the various favage nations of 
this continent. During their refidence 
in the above-named city, which was 
for feveral months, one of thefe chiefs 
was particularly noticed for the gra- 
vity of his deportment, his melancholy 
afpect, his pithy fayings, and a certain 
exotic peculiarity of charafter, which 
diftinguifhed him in no fmall degree 
from his companions. While they 
were amufing themfelves in the ftreets 
with fhooting arrows at half pence, 
fet perpendicularly on a poft by the 


boys of the city, he employed himfelf 


in noting down obfervations on the 
buildings of the place, the character 
of the inhabitants, the politics of the 
white men, and fuch other particulars 
as occurred from a fituation; to him, 
fo new and ftrange. While his fellow 
deputies were caroufing i intaverns and 
dram- fhops, he would walk into the 
fields and woods, {moke his pipe, divert 
himfelf with fithing and fuch other 
rural employments as he found moft 
inviting and agreeable to his favage 
fancy. 

So fingular a charater could not 
efcape obfervation, nor do otherwife 
than excite fome degree of curiofity. 
After his departure, inquiry was 
made of the landlord of the houfe 
where he had lodged, for fome parti- 
culars relative to this fon of the 
woods. Little, however, could be got 
out of the publican concerning his late 
gueit, except that he was fond of cider 
and {mall beer, flept but five hours 
out of the twenty-four; rofe con- 
{tantly at the firft dawn of the day, 
walked, feveral miles before fun-rifing, 
ate {paringly, feemed generally ab- 
forbed in thought,now and then noted 
down his remarks in his own lan- 
guage, exprefled great difyuft at the 
manners of civilized fociety, and 
danced a whole hour, the evening be- 
fore his departure, with a favourite 
{quaw. 

The landlord added, that fince the 
departure of Tomo Cheeki and his 
companions, a large bundle of papers 
had been difcovered in an old hamper 
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in a corner of the room where he had 
lodged, which he judged to be the 
notes and remarks this Indian had 
penned down while he refided in the 
city; and that it had probably been 
forgotten at the time the favages de- 
parted for their own country. 

‘The landlord having intimated that 
the papers were now his lole property, 
his price for them was demanded; 
and on being anfWered that he would 
quit all claim to them for the value of 
ten French crowns, the fum was wil- 
lingly paid, as it feemed more than 
probable, that the notes and obferva- 
tions of a favage of his chara&er, 
could not but afford fome amufement, 
if a tranflatorfor fuch an abftrufe body 
of writing could poflibly be difco- 
vered, 

This, however, was for a long time 
found impracticable. No perfon of- 
fered, who had a fufficient knowledge 
of the Talaflee or Creek language, to 
give a tolerable tranflation. The 
bundie of papers was confequently 
thrown alide, and for a lor, time 
lay forgotten. A prifoner, however, 
having fince made his efcape from 
the Creek nation, who had refided 
nearly twenty years with them, has 
been engaged to undertake a tranfla- 
tion. He promifes to be clofe and 
literal, not to amplify in any degree, 
but to be true and faithful to his 
original, as far as the. idioms of the 
two languages will allow. As thefe 
tranilated papers may be confidered 
as a novelty, they will be inferted in 
the Weekly Magazine, for the amufe- 
ment and information of the curious. 

ee 
LISLE. 
[Extradied frem Travelling Anecdotes. ] 


] HAD fcarce made a defcent from 
my Barouche at the gate of the hotel 
de Bourbon, when I was addreffed by 
a tall and flout perfonage, wearing the 
crofs of St. Louis at his button-hole, 
and drefled in mourning—he pulled 
me gently by my fleeve, making a 
flight apology for his abruptnefs, and 
whifpered me in the ear.——W hat par- 
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hold her earthly appearance.” Zephyr 
came with the flower-duft, and {cat- 
tered it over the furface of the earth. 
Pheebus recolle&ted his love, and con- 
ferred on it animation. The goddeffes 
of fprings and ftreams watered it with 
fifterly affeGtion. Zephyr clafped it, 
and Flora appeared in a thoufand 
motley fpringing flowers. 

How glad was each to find again its 


celeftial lover, to lean towards his. 


playful kiffes, and to cradle on his 
wavering arm. Short-lived blifs! As 
foon as the fair had opened her bofom, 
and had dreft her nuptial bed in all 
the pomps of hue and fragrance, the 
fatiate Zephyr abandoned her ;—and 
Pheebus, pitying her difappointed love, 
put an early end to her grief with his 
confuming beam! 

Every {pring, ye maids, begins anew 
the fame hiftory. Ye bloom, like Flo- 
ra: choofe not fuch a lover as Zephyr. 


—<— 


THE VINE. 
[By the fame. ] 


ON the day of their creation, the 
trees boafted one to another of their 
excellence: “ Me the Lord pianted,” 
faid the lofty cedar, “ ftrength, fra- 

rance, and longevity, he beftowed on 
me.”—“ The goodnefs of Jehovah 
fafhioned me to a bleffing,” faid the 
fhadowy palm, “ utility and beauty 
he united in my form.” The apple-tree 
faid: “ Like a ‘bride-groom amon 
youths, I glow in my beauty, aa 
the trees of the grove.” The myrtle 
faid: ** Like the rofe among briars, 
fo am I among other fhrubs.” Thus 
all boafted; the olive and the fig-tree, 
and even the fir. 

The vine alone drooped filent to 
the ground: “ To me,” thought he, 
“ every thing feems to have been re- 
fufed: I have neither ftem nor bran- 
ches, nor flowers: but fuch as I am, 
I will hope and wait.” He bent down 
his fhoots and wept. 

Not long had he to wait: for be- 
hold the divinity of earth, man, drew 
nigh. He faw the feeble helplefs 
plant trailing its honours along the 


foil. In pity, he lifted up the recum- 
bent fhoots, and twined the feeble 
plant about his own bower; and now 
the winds played with its leaves and 
tendrils, and the warmth of the fun 
began to empurple its hard green 
grapes, and to prepare within them a 
{weet and delicious juice, the repaft 
and the drink of gods and of men. 
Decked with its rich clufters, the vine 
now leaned towards its mafter, who 
tafted its refrefhing beverage, and 
naimed the vine his friend, his grateful 
favourite! 

Then the proud trees envied the 
vine, for behold they ftood barren and 
neglected: but he rejoiced in his hum- 
ble growth and his perfevering pati- 
ence; and ftill his juice enlivens the 
heart of the fad, lifts the finking cou- 
rage, and infpires to perfeverance and 
exertion. 

Defpair not, ye forfaken; bear, 
wait and ftrive. From the infignifi- 
cant reed flows the {weeteft of juices: 
from the bending vine fprings the 
moft delightful drink of the earth. 


— —- 


[A number of eccentric writings, under 
the fubfequent title, faid to be tranflated 
from one of the Indian languages of 
this country, have already appeared in 
print in a neighbouring ilate. But as it 
is believed their circulation has been 
very confined, it is fuppofed they may 
prove entertaining to the readers of 
the Weekly Magazine. Should this be 
the cafe, and if the lucubrations of a 
rude aboriginal of America fhal! appear 
to afford any gratification to the gene- 
rality of our readers, we fhall occa- 
fionally devote a few pages to the ob- 
fervations and reflections of the Ame- 
rican favage. ] 


TOMO CHEEKI ; 


THE CREEK INDIANIN PHILADELPHIA. 


SOME years ago, about thirty In- 
dian chiefs of the Creek nation, at- 
tended by feveral fquaws, came by 
land to Philadelphia, to fettle a treaty 
of amity with the republican go- 
vernment of this country; and to foli- 
cit prefents of looking-glafles, beads, 


brandy, blankets, hatchets, and a few 
other 
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ings ; tradefmen who give long credit; 
and the moit frugal plan of eating my 
mutton. 

Waving his invitation, I offered 
him breakfaft at my hotel the next 
morning; which he accepted, and 
parted with me; rejoiced in having 
an opportunity, as I thought, of en- 
rolling me among the unfortunate 
Englifh refugees. I did not unde- 
ceive him; though, the opinion, 
which he feemed to entertain of me, 
rather mortified my vanity. 

Having fome letters to write for 
England, I feated myfelf by a crack- 
ling wood fire, with paper before me, 
and every thing comfortable around 
me in the room, but I could not fet 
pen to paper; I fell into a reverie, 
and biting the feather end of the 
qu. li, my brain was bufied with thefe 
rcficctions. 

By three to-morrow morning!— 
defperate indeed!—fo cool!—fuch 
refolute blood fhedding !— famous 
meni!—the page of hiftory may, per- 
haps, record you to pofterity, and 


your names ftand by Hamilton and 


Mahon*, Bruce and Sackvil, in the 
Li of deliberate and honourable 
butchers—a fencing inafter to be pre- 
fent!—- What, I fuppof-, to judg: if 
the devoted party be killed in carte or 
tierce, and the ceed perpetrated by all 
the nice rules of punctilious fcience ! 
Curious fancy! Well, gentlemen, 
to it pel-mel—and let the bloody 
fhade of Paul Manefli, who cut off 
the head of Caragufa the Turk, in a 
famous duel fought in the prefence of 
Scanderberg’s and the Turkifh army 
that were looking on, animate your 
vengeful bofoms. 

It is the cuftom of the world to 
cavil and cut throats for a ftraw!— 
it is in the precife chain of things--the 





* The two firll, a Duke and a Lord, 
who fought a duel in Hyde Parke; the 
one was killed on the fpot, and the other 
died incarrying to his coach. The fe- 
cond, a Lord anda Knight, who fought 
near Antwerp; this is a remarkable 
duel, and is recorded in the Guardian asa 
peculiar initance of obitinate relentment. 
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duel muft be fought, and then 
Why then, fome good will arife from 
the evil—a man killed now ard then, 
will render us more milky, lefs fero- 
cious to each other; the bonds of 
fociety will be lefs liable to be broken, 
and humanity in the end improve by 
it—Honour, honour, how are thy 
compulfive laws obeyed ! 


I fmiled with Virgil. 


Idcinerem, aut manes credis curare 
fepultos ? 

So thinking no more of the com- 
batants, 1 finifhed my letters for 
England. 


Conversation at Breakfast. 


Tne next morning I was prepared 
for my Irifh Captain—as foon as he 
entered the room, his eyes took a full 
furvey of my trunk, and other parts 
of my travelling equipage. My fea- 
tures were the next things he recon- 
noitered. I have fometimes a tolera- 
ble guefs by the centrical pofition a 
man puts himfelf in, how the account 
ftands of favourable or unfavourable 
prepofleifions. My Captain, I thought 
was more en grand homme than the 
evening before. 1 took a fmail glance 
at my perfon in the glafs, to fee if the 
exterior had loft any of its dignity; 
but the arrangement was not difcom- 
pofed; all wus well, and feif-appro- 
bation playing full as invitingly round 
my heart as ufual.—-W hat, therefore, 
fhould enforce this alteration in my 
Hibernian, 1 could not well divine. 

“ It is your intention to make fome 
ftay at Lifle?” 1 was not certain, | 
gravely anfwered.—“ You are on the 
grand tour, perhaps?”—Not altoge- 
ther fo.—* Travelling is expentive.” 
—Very expentive, I replied. You 
have not brought much equipage”— 
No—I have only one domeftic, and 
that {mall valife—* Then, you do 
not carry much change of drefs”— 
Exatly fo, I anfwered— But you 
may get fome clothes made here”— 
for what end, Sir? Without doubt 
you mean to vilit good company, and 
therefore—you have letters, I fup- 
pole?”"——L have; to M.de la M 
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ties, I replied? “ Oh, dare Sir, you 
have no need to kape the affair, you 
have come hare upon, a facret with 
me; becafe, do you fee, 1 have too 
grate refpect for my countrymen, not 
to do them alk the fervice that lies in 
my power among ftrangers.”—The 
fingularity of the attack was fuch, I 
could no forbear finiling. When he 


made his firft queftion, he put himfelf 


in a fencing attitude with his cane ; 
which foon gave me fome fimall intel- 
ligence of his meaning. 

* Sir,” fays the Irifh officer, who 
had acquired by his fervices in the 
French army, the pendent honour, 
flaring full in the face of broad day 
light, and little defirous of courting 
the modeft fhade of his coat-facing, 
“you had better not make any halt 
in this place; and, if I could take 
the liberty to advife, I fhould recom- 
mend the fame hint to your friend; 
for, if M. de la M————-,_ the 
commandant of Litle, gets the leaft 
information of the bufinefs you are 
upon, he will little care whether you 
have come on purpofe from your own 
country to decide an affair of honour, 
but fend a fergeant de police after 
you; anddo you fee, before you can 
have time to queftion the reafon, why, 
and wherefore? you will find your- 
felves very poorly accommodated, I 
affure you.” 

Tt was utterly out of my power to 
prefer the leaft fhadow of negation ; 
he was determined to have the mat- 
ter his own way: and as I ftood fome 
chance, through the tumultuous hurry 
of his difcourfe, of being inftructed in 
an affair I was unacquainted with, I 
gave a free loole to his precipitancy. 

¢ But,” fays my Hibernian friend, 
“if you will follow my counfel, take 
poft horfes for the Emprefs Queen’ 3 
dominions ; or, at leaft, for fome place, 
fo near to the borders of them; that, 
in cafe your adverfary falls, you may” 
(and here he grew facetious) ‘ con- 
trive your ground fo nicely, that his 
head may lay in one country, and his 
heels in the other.”—Very true, I 
replied; I might then, as a reward 


for my dexterity, be fecure from the 
police of either country. 

A little fquare built, fallow com- 
plectioned man, coming from the 
hotel, accofted my Irith acquaint- 
ance; who prefently returned to me, 
making feveral excufes for having 
miftaken me for one of the two En- 
glith gentlemen, who had travelled 
from their own country, on purpofe 
to decide an affair of honour fome- 
where in the environs of Lifle.— 
That gentleman, fays he, pointing 
to the little {quare built man, is Mon- 
fieur R—, a fencing mafter, whom 
one, or both the parties have enga- 
ged to accompany them to the field. 

I now recollected there was fome- 
thing of this kind in agitation, before 
I left England, between Captain 
F and Mr. S » 1 foon found 
from whence the Iriih Captain’ s mif- 
take arofe—he had feen my fervant 
arrive before me, and concluding his 
mafter was not far behind, inquired 
what countryman he was; and having 
learnt that I was an Englifhman, 
and as he had heard fome rumours 
fpread of this duel, conceived I muft 
be the Agamemnon of the day. 

However, the miftake he made did 
not in the leaft leflen his obliging 
condefcenfion, to inftruct me in every 
particular, which he thought was 
requifite for a ftranger to know on 
his vifiting Lifle-—I foon had a lift 
of all the Englifh in the town, the 
pourquois, &c. of their refidence. 
Having patiently attended to the 
fecret hiftory of my countrymen; 
moft of whom, I found had formed a 
confolatory fociety among themfelves, 
to make amends for the fatal neceflity 
of being compelled to felf-banifhment 
from their own coantry ; he urgently 
prefled me to accompany him to his 
houfe, where the groupe was expected 
to take their tea with his lady. 

Not doubting, but I had fixed on 
Lifle as an afy fens to which, but too 
many of my countrymen are obliged 
to fly, when they are forced to pur- 
chafe their liberty among foreigners, 
he foon began to talk of cheap lodg- 
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It is very eafly to conceive, that 
attration is changed into repuifion, 
as often as bodies come fo very near 
together as to feel a friCtion or a reci- 
procal fhock. 

After feeing the little that Buffon 
has delivered on this head, it would 
not be amifs to read the Theoria 
philofophie naturalifts of Pere Bofco- 
vitch, the Ragufan geometer, who, 
as Bettinelli, the mathematician at 
Parma, once wrote to Algarotti, has 
fhewn to demonftration the neceiiity 
of a repullive power in natures 

Bofe culties: in the paflage where he 
treats of the tranfition of attraction 
into repuliion, proves, repulliones ejul- 
dem efile ferie: cum attractionibus, a 
quibus differunt tantum modo ut nega- 
tivum a politivo. Even this active 
power of the element, which fhews 
itfelf by attraction, is in the leaft dif- 
tances, in minimis diftanttis, repeilent. 

The expanfive power is an effect, 
refulting from the attractive force, 
and always exhibits itfelf, when bodies 
mutually thock or rub. It is the reac- 
tion of the attractive power, which 
arifes when the primitive particles of 
matter—that conftantly act in reci 
procation—would pals into the ftate 
of immediate contact. Heat, light, 
and fire, are the greateft effecis of the 
expanfive power which are at all times 
produced, when, by nature and art, 
bodies are divided into very fmall 
parts, which mect each other in op- 
polite directions. 

The fhock itfelf, then, according to 
Buffon’s principles, is dependent on 
attraction. ‘The expanfive power is 
nothing but the attractive, in fo far 
as this latter is become negative. 
Light, heat, fire, are no more than 
particular modes of the being of mat- 
ter. There exifts but one force, and 
but one matcer, always in its parts 
ftriving to attract or to repel, accord- 
ing to circumftances. 

The attraClive power is that of 


which Count Algorotti, in his excel- 


lent dialogues on Newton’s optics, 
fpeaks thus: * Attraction, far from 
being an occult guality, is a very evi- 


Vor. ILI. No. 34. 


dent property of matter. We fhould 
not confound this term, on which the 
demonftrative explanation of number- 
lefs phenomena dgpends, with thofe 
words to which no idea is connected, 
and which later philofophers have in- 
vented, to enable themfelves to give 
a chimerical reafon for certain pheno» 
mena. It is an univerfal principle, 
which all things muft follow, from the 
volatile atom, to the immenfe orbs of 
the planets. Its laws are afligned, 
and its effects enumerated even to th 
finalieft particular. Supported on ac- 
curate obiervations and profound me- 
ditation, Newton faw the neceifiity of 
acknowledging the attractive power 
as an original property of matter.” 

According to Kant’s philofophy, 
only two moving powers can be con- 
ceived in matter, attractive and re- 
pelling power. From thefe, as Kant 
exprefies himfelf, every moving power 
in matcrial nature may be deduced. 

That is; all the movements in na- 
ture are effects of attractive or of re- 
pullive power. 

Matter is impenetrable, by its ex- 
panfive power. But this is the confe- 
quence of the repullive power. 

Pere Bofcovitch in like manner 
founds the impenetrability of bodie 
on the repellent power of the elemen- 
tary parts. 

The grand, fimple, eternal laws of 
attraction and repulfion, to which, 
what are for the moit part unknown 
to us, the particular law, of chymical 
affinities, of eleCtrical nl magnetical 
phenomena, may in all pr obabili ity 
be reducible, e¢ explair n to us the origin 
of the phyfical world. 

Oblfervations have made us ac- 
quainted with an active matter, which 
has motion, and, as Bofcovitch fays 
with reafon, is never, for one inflant, 
in a {tate of abfolute reft. All in the 
phyfical world is nothing but meta- 
morphofis. It is only the forms which 
alter. [he quantity ‘of matter remains 
ever the fame. The fame fubftance 
pafies fucceflively through all the 
three kingdoms of nature. It appears 
now as mineral, then as plant, now as 
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the commandant. Yes——Ah! ah! 
ah! I will tell you a pleafant ftory of 
M. de la M , replied my friendly 
vifitor; reafluming at the name of 
M. de la M every condefcen- 
fion of freedom. While he was tel- 
ling his ftory, 1 was decyphering the 
interregations juft made me, and 
prefently I found them thus ftated. 

Query 1. ‘If [have left my country 
for manifold, &c. &c. of neceflity ? 

2. If I was an independent travel- 
ler on a tour of pleafure? 

3- If I was an opulent traveller? 

4 If 1 was a man of figure? 

5- Relative to my having letters; 
to know if I was intitled to the 
etiquette of diftinétion; and, whether 
he might venture to be feen in my 
company in the ftreets of Lifle, with- 
out my brown coat tarnifhing the 
luftre of his Croix de St. Louis? 

“ But you have not feen our 
churches—we have fome fine paint- 
ings 2” 

The horrors of fuffering humanity, 
T could ever wifh to turn my eyes 
from; and whenever I behold the 
paintings of crucifixes, fuffering mar- 
tyrs, and other reprefentations of 
human diftrefs; whether the immor- 
tal production of a Venetian or Flem- 
ifh fchoo], though I may praife the 
inimitable {kill of the artift, I con- 
demn every production of genius, 
which ferves but to awaken in me 


the fympathifing pang for mifery. 
[Zo be Continued.] 


— 








FRAGMENT ON THE LAWS OF 
NATURE. 


THE means of nature, as far as they 
are known to us, may be deduced, 
according to the theory of the count 
de Buffon, from twoprimitive powers, 
that which caufes gravity, and that 
which engenders heat. 

The force of impulfion is fubordi- 
nate tothem. Attraction is an univer- 
fal, a ftated, a continued effea&t. Cc!- 
lifion is, however, in moft bodies, only 
a particular, neither ftated nor con- 


tinuing effe&, and depends on attrac- 
tion, as a particular effect on a gene- 
ral one. 

If all collifion were removed, attrac- 
tion would neverthelefs continue and 
operate. But if attraction fhould ceafe, 
collifion would lofe its exiftence. 

This effential difference fubordi- 
nates the impulfion of attra@tion. 

But itifl more immediately and uni- 
verfally docs impulfion depend on the 
energy which produces heat, accord- 
ing to the oor e and elevated theory 
of the French Pliny. Inpuifion per- 
vades organized bodies principally by 
means of heat. By heat they are 
formed, they grow, and expand. From 
attraction alone we may derive all the 
operations of unorganifed matter, as 
we may deduce, according to Buffon’s 
apparently well-founded theory, all the 
phenomena of living matter from the 
fame attractive force, in conneétion 
with the force of heat. 

That great philofopher—unquef- 
tionably one of the greateft this cen- 
tury has produced—teaches, that not 
only all animals and plants are to be 
comprehended under the head of living 
matter, but alfo aif living organifed 
particles, moleculz, which are fcat- 
tered among the ruins of organifed 
bodies, together with the prime fub- 
ftance of light, of fire and heat; in 
fhort, all matter active of itfelf. 

On this matter he makes the very 
juft remark: that it always tends, 
from the central point, to the circum- 
ference, 1. e€. ats with expanfive 
force; whereas, rude unorganifed mat- 
ter tends from the circumference to 
the centra] point, i. e. the law of 
gravity, or the attractive power. 

The directions of thefe two powers 
are oppofite to each other, but they 
preferve the equipoife, without ever 
difturbing it. From the combination 
of thefe two conftantly active powers, 
all the phenomena in the world refult. 
It fhould even feem as if the expan- 
five power may be repelled by that of 
attraction. 

All the powers of matter are depen- 
dent on one fole primitive power. 


It 














are faftened by an iron chain to this 
vortex, the motions whereof we are 
obliged to follow. 

Should, however, fome attractive 
power, operating from afar, be able to 
bear away a human body from our 
earth, and waft it in the boundlefs 
regions of fpace? 

Refle& on the monftrous confe- 
quences which fuch an event muit ne- 
ceffarily have been attended with to 
the whole globe! 

How could that power fo aftonifh- 
ingly act on but one part of the 
globe, and overcome the contrariwife 
Jabouring pull of the earth, without 
proportionably acting likewife on thofe 
atoms which lay neareft to thofe drawn 
off, and bringing them into facceflion? 
This muft have happened the rather, 
as the diftance of the atoms which Jay 
next tothofe carried off, compared 
with the diftance of thofe very ones 
drawn away, gives a difference, which 
is to be regarded as infinitely fimall, 
and hence, in refpeét to the effe& of 
the force which fevered thofe atoms 
from the globe, could have caufed no 
remarkable difference at all. Never 
once can the earth be deprived of 
whatever belongs to its individuity. 
Every lois of its atoms would leifen its 
gravity. Thus fhaken in its courfe, 't 
would foon be unable to preferve its 
equilibrium in regard to the reft of the 
{pheres; and thus its deftruction muft 
unavoidably enfue. The earth’s mafs 
of force can nowife be diminifhed; 
which yet, by the lofs of the fmalleft 
fubftance, it would neceffariiy be. 

Befides; whence came that mon- 
{trous, remotely acting force, which 
operated,” as it were, but for a mo- 
ment, on a certain point of our ball, 
and then-—exilted no more? Sprung 
it from nothing to {natch away an in- 
habitant of our earth; and then, after 
a moment’s agency, to fall back again 
into its primiti ve nothing ? 

The mathematical philofopher per- 
ceives that the alcent of thole two 
perfons mentioned in the annals of 
Rome, could not have happened with 
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out a violation of the laws of gravity ; 
that this miracle would have fpread 
confufion through ali the {pheres, even 
to the Almighty’ s throne, and would 
have fhaken the firm foahdatisne 
whereon the order and exiftence of 
the phylfical world is built. The to- 
tal filence of hiitory on the great 
confequences fuch an event muft ne- 
ceflarily have produced on the globe, 
is a fure demonftration that thefe 
tranfactions in reality never hap- 
pened. 

Ido not expe& that fuch events, 
which are manifeftly in the rank of 
locomutative motion, Will be pre- 
tended by any one to be the imme- 
diate operations of the divine will. It 
is not allowed, accordiug to rational 
philofophy, in the explanation of oes 
ticular events, which are parts of th 
fenfible worid, to take refuge in ee 
will or the pee ces agency of an 
hyperphyfical being. efides, it can 
only with great impr opriety be faid of 
the Supreme Being that he has voli- 
tion. ‘The conclution trom the fore- 
going contideration arfes of itfelf. 
The fir requilite to the credibility 
of a fact is its elical poffibility. 
When this is wa..ccng, the relator of 
fuch a faét can have no claim what- 
ever on our acceptation and belief. 

The reafon for our rejection of his 
teftimony is drawn from the natnre of 
the matter itfelf, i. e. from its phyh- 
cal impoilibility. 

This reafon then is fully decifive. 
When once we have attended to it, 
Proculeius may exclaim as loud as he 
pleafes: “ Romans, this prince, whole 
death you lament, is not dead. He is 
afcended into heaven, where he now 
fits by the fide of Jupiter.” The an- 
nalifts may afflure us to the end of 
time that Romulus appeared to more 
than a thoufand perfons. More aflur- 
ed of the juftnefs of our axioms than 
of the veracity of their witneffes ; 
taught by a thoufand experiences of 
the mendacity of mankind, but not 
even by one, of their ability in mira» 
cles, we might reply to fucha relator, 
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infeQ, as bird, as beaft, as man. Buf- 
fon and profeffor Fabre at Paris teach, 
that what we call element is capable 
of perpetual transformation, by the 
inherent motions, attra@tion and ex- 
panfion of matter; and that every 
animal, every plant, may be confider- 
ed as a fimall central point of heat or 
of fire, which appropriates to itfelf the 
air and tne water that furround it, 
and ailimilates itfelf to them, for ve- 
petating, or for nourifhing itfelf, and 
for living on the products of the earth, 

which themfelves are nothing but pre- 
vious fixt air and water. It appro- 
priates to itfelf at the fame time a 
fnall quantity of earth, and as it re- 
ceives the unpreflions of light and the 
heat of the fun, and likewife that of 
the earth, it chanees each feveral ele- 
ment in its fubftance, works, com- 
pounds, unites them, places them, in 
certain circumftances, in oppofition 
to each other, till they have entered 
the form that is neceffary to its de- 
velopement. 

An aétive fluid animates the world. 
This fluid is no other than the ethe- 
real matter, which by the movements 
of attra¢tion and expantion is modi- 
fied in various ways. 

We difcover by the microfcope, 
fiys a great obferver of nature, in the 
infufions, of animal and vegetable 
fubftances, active, felf-moving parti- 
cles. It is credible, that thefe are no- 
thing but the ethereal matter, which 
from: & grofier fubditance is become 
Axt to a certain point. 

To return once more to the attrac- 
tive power—it is it, which in heaven 
and on earth, in infinite diftances, and 
in bodies which clofely furround us, 
manifelts itfelf by a thoufand unde- 
niable difplays. It re -gulates the mo- 
tions of Saturn, as well as caufes an 
apple to fall from the tree. This 
Gimp! e, but at all times invariable 

caufey is the foundation of the order 
and harmony of the world. 

The conviction of the fimplicity 


and neceffity of the laws of nature, 


which in fa&t, are the laws of God, 
and bear the imprefs of his imimutabi- 


lity, is, by the way, of great advan- 
tage to us, in citpoting us to reje&, as 
fabulous and abfurd, a priori, all ac- 
counts of miracles, pretended to be 
wrought in one place or another. 

Whether we hold thefe great laws 
of nature, whereof every phenomenon 
is a confequence or refult, to be the 
work of God, and, if I may fo fpeak, 
the phylical expreffion of his un- 
changeable will, or believe thefe laws 
to be founded in the intrinfic, but to 
us unknown nature of things, yet are 
they in all cafes invariable. A miracle 
that overtets thefe laws, would deftroy 
the order and harmony of the phyfical 
world. 

From millions of examples of this, 
we will adduce only one. 

The Roman annals mark the afcent 
of Romulus to a place among the 
gods; and Seneca cites a later but 
fimilar event. 

Suppofe a thoufand witneffes fhould 
deliver their atteftations of this fad, 
a man would immediately reject it, 
without making any account of the 
number and the good characters of 
the witneffes, as a fiction at variance 
with all the laws of nature, and con- 
fequently deftitute of every degree of 
probability. For the phyfical impoffi- 
bility of the fact depoied is fufcepti- 
ble of the ftr ongeft demonftration. 
The falfehood of the witneffes in be- 
half of this fact, follows then natu- 
rally of itfelf. 

Let us fuppofe the afcenfion of Ro- 
mulus or of that other perfon whom 
Seneca mentions, to involve at the 
fame time a tranilation of thefe men 
from the earth into a remote planet, 
or one of the fixed flars. 

Undoubtedly their journey through 
the air is ftill change of place; is 
motion. 

But every motion, at the end of the 
attractive or repulfive force, is by its 
natural effect repelled. It is now at 
firft fight clear, that the attractive 
force of our globe permits none of its 
pertaining bodies to get Joofe from it, 
and to rufh in rapid flight to other 
fpheres, to increafe their mafs. We 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


STANZAS 


On the Death of Ronert Burns, the Ayr- 
shire Poet, by William Roscoc of Li- 


ver pool. 


Portentovus figh’d the hollow blaft 
Which, forrow treighted, fouthward 
pafs’d, 
I heard the founds, and ftood aghaft 
In folemn dread: 
The mournful truth is told at laft, 
And Burns is dead! 


Ah! fweeteft minftrel, Nature’s child, 
Could not thy “‘ native wood-notes wild,” 
Thy manly fenfe, thy manners mild, 
And f{prightly glee, 
The ghaftly tyrant have beguil’d 
To fet thee free? 


Unfriended, defolate, and young, 
Misfortune o’er thy cradle hung; 
And penury had check’d thy fong, 
But check’d in vain; 
Till death, refifilefs in his wrong 
Has clos’d the itrain! 


Thus ’midft the cold of winter’s fnows 
The unprotected {now-drop blows ; 
A while in native beauty glows, 
And charms the eyes; 
Till paft fome ruthlefs {poiler grows 
And crops the prize! 


But not for thee, O bard, the lot, 

In cold oblivion’s fhade to rot, 

Like thofe, unhonour’d and forgot, 
Th’ unfeeling great, 

Who knew thy worth, but hafien’d not 
To foothe thy fate. 


Whilft love to beauty pours the figh, 
Whilft genius fhall with nature vice, 
Whilft pitty, from the melting eye 
Shall claim regard, 
Thy honour’d name fhall never die, 


e IMMORTAL BARD! 


But oft, as winter o’er the plain 

Shall pour at eve the beating rain, 

The hind fhall call his tittle train 
Around the fire, 

To liften to fome thrilling ftrain 

WA ? Of thy lov’d lyre. 


Whether the heaven’s eternal king 
There itrike the deep refounding ttring, 
Whilfrifing on devotion’s wing, 
Hope foars above, 
The happier realms of endieis {pring, 
And boundleis love; 


Or whether lighter themes beguile | 
The moments of relaxing toil, 
Bidding, on labour’s front, the fmile | 
Of pleature fit; 
The roof re-echoing all the while 
To genuine wit: 
Or if wild fancy feize the rein, 
Whilft horror thrills thro’ every vein 
And f{prites and elves in awful train, 
Their orgies keep; 
And warlocks o’er the frighted plain 
At midnight fweep: 


As works the fpell, the liftening band 

Aghaft in mute attention ftand; 

Again thou wav’ft thy magic wand 
of power {o rare, 

And all the feene, by fancy plann'd 
Diffolves in air 


Thine too the charm of focial hearts, 
Where wit its vivid lightning darts, 
And converfe keen to age imparts 
The fire of youth, 
Whilft, from the fierce concuffion, ftarts 
The {park of truth 


What tho’ thy wild untutor’d ftrain 
The critic’s pedant laws difdain, 
Not all the wife-cag’d minion train 
k’er pour’d a note : 
So {weet, as echoing o’er the plain, 
The wood-lark’s throat. 


Old Cola, firft whofe brakes among 
Thy infant hands the wild harp ftrung 
Shall flourifh in thy deathiofs tong = 
With lafling fame; | 
And Ayr fhall henceforth roll along j 
A claflic ftream. [1 


But thou, O bard, in filence laid— 
Ah! what thall foothe thy penfive fhade 
For worth and genius ill repaid, ; 
With bounty icant; 
And hours of, forrow unallay’d, 
And toil and want? 





See o’er thy fong, as lond it fwells 
The lordly Thane delighted dwells; 
Or to his fair his raptures tells, 
By thee infpir’d 
His bofom, as thy ‘ftrain impels, 
Or thaw’d, or fir’d. 


Around him, fee, to guard his fate, 
A train of pamper’d minions wait; 
And fee, to form his daily treat, 
Each climate join; 
While Iceland’s frott and Afia’s heat, 
; Their gifts combine. 


Yet, 
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252 On Imaginary Ideas... Anecdote. 


in the words of Diderot: Tous les 
peuples ont de ces faites, aqui, pour 
étre merveilleux, il ne manque que 
détre vrais; avec Jefquels on deé- 
montre tout, mais qu’on ne prouve 
point; qu’on n'ofe mier fans étre im- 
pie, et qu’on ne peut croire, fans étre 
imbécille. 
—— 


ON IMAGINAY IDEAS. 
[By the Marquis D’Argenfon.] 
THERE are chimeras which ele- 


vate the foul, and incline the mind to 
fortify itfeif with great and noble 
ideas; when a man believed himfelf 
deftined to do great things, he is never 
guilty of a mean action; he conceives 
no low projets, or any of which he 
is afhamed. A young officer, who 
afpires to the command of an army, 
{trives to improve himfelf in tactics ; 
he ftudies the great art of war, and 
if he does not become a general, he 
fucceeds at leaft fo far as to com- 
mand a troop or zdetachment. A 
young magiftrate, who thinks he has 
fenfe and abilities enough to attain 
the height of his profetiion, applies 
himfelf ferioufly to gain information, 
and ftrives at the fame time to render 
himlelf agreeable to protectors in 
power ; if he arrives not entirely at 
the end he propofes, he reaps at leaft, 
a part of the fruit of his labour and 
hopes. The young clerk in a court 
of juftice, who has feen a few cele- 
brated advocates make great fortunes; 
the ftudent in anatomy, who has feen 
the firft furgeon to the King die and 
leave upwards of an hundred thoufand 
pounds; the apprentice, who had feen 
the fhop of his mafter fo well accuf- 
tomed, that there was annually fold 
therein, merchandife to the amount 
of forty thoufand pounds; all thefe 
people are completely happy, if they 
have a hope, frequently chimerical, 
of doing the fame thing. The defire 
of fucceeding, the conviction even 
that we fhall fucceed, the enthufiafm 
of our profeflion, or calling, are pow- 
erful incentives, which ftimulate us 
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to great actions. We muft not be 
ditheartened; we muft indulge hope, 
give an inceffant application, and not 
ceafe to merit new recompenfes, till 
we have obtained all that we can 
defire. There are none but fools, 
who after having made trifling efforts, 
and given fome feeble proofs of their 
abilities, wait patiently by their fire- 
fide for honour and the price of their 
fervices, and complain of the injuries 
they have fuffered. Whoever has not 
the courage to fuffer many, does not 
merit to be in the end recompenfed 
by a brilliant fuccefs. 

If we have not the noble emula- 
tion of rifing above our equals, we 
mutt confine ourfelves to peaceful and 
focial virtues, and ufe with difcre- 
tion the fortune we have received 
from our fathers; if we be not willing 
to augment it; we fhould make our- 
felves loved in our families, efteemed 
in the neighbourhood, and enjoy the 


pleafures of a limited fociety. 
3 —_— 
ANECDOTE. 


THE celebrated Englifh preacher, 
Dr. South, was once delivering a 
fermon in St. Paul’s church, London, 
before Charles I]. Charles had an 
idle trick of indulging himfelf with 
a nap now and then while the holy 
exercifes were going one Whether 
Dr. South, though a lively preacker, 
was duller on this occafion than 
ordinary is not faid; but fo it hap- 
pened, that the king flept during 
great part of the fermon; and, to 
make the matter worle, lord Lauder- 
dale, who fat near his majefty, fell 
afleep alfo, and fnored aloud. This 
put South out of all patien®: appli- 
cation-time now came, and the eyes 
of the whole congregation were turn- 
ed upon the royal and noble fleeper. 
The preacher paufed in his difcourfe, 
and called out with a tremendous 
voice, My Lord Lauderdale! my 
Lord ! you {nore fo loud that I fear 
you will wake the king ! Tlhis roufed 
them both, to the no fimall diverfion 


of the beholders. 
SELECT 








To heaven dire&s his eye: 
But as our fins increafe with age 
He’s more convine’d thro’ every ftage 
That man was born to cry. 


The youth by fickle love once ftung 
Attempts (his foul with forrow wrung) 
Another maid to try: 
He roves, till faften’d to a wife, 
He ftands convifed, thro’ his life 
That man was born to cry. 
—— 


————E——— 
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LINES WRITTEN BY THE LATE KING 
OF PRUSSIA. - 


W uar do I hear? fad truth—a few 
s fhort years, 
Or days, or moments, can it be? 
= May bring the point mark’d in the roll- 
ing {pheres 
* That ends all time to me. 


Thou fun whofe orient ray I oft explore, 

And wilt thou fet, to rife for me no 
more? 

= Earth! now I feel thy weight, the fkies, 

. The univerfe itfelf flits from my fight, 

And now a vidéim down the ftream of 





night 
i’m hurried to the ficrifice! 
——EEE 
EPITAPH 


[On a Sea-Captain that shot himself.} 


‘| HE fhipwright nature, laid the keel 
And gave proportions juft and true; 
She built him itrong, and fhap’d him 

well 
To pafs life’s ftormy ocean through: 
A while he fail’d that rugged fea 
With current fair and breezes free: 


At length, he met a fudden blait 
That weaker veilels might have flood : 
He faw the firmament o’ercatt, 
And figh’d to view tie fhaded flood. 
The port far off for which we 
fteer, 
“ Tis beft (he faid) to founder here.”’ 


«  Regardlefs of a feeble crew, 
Dependent on his care and kill, 
He bared his planks and fheating through, 
And ccean did his veffel fll: 
# So, down he went amidit that main 
. From whence he cannot come again. 
a . 
DESCRIPTION OF A MAN. 


( Written by a Woman. } 


A Man is like to—————but flay ; 
To what he’s unlike who can fay? 
And yet we can fcarce do without him: 

Love fits on his breaft, 
Like a hen on her neit, 
And his chickens are feratching about 
And his Chickens are icratching abou 
him. 
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- When he’s pleas’d I am fqueez’d, 
When he’s not I am teaz’d, 
And I never can tell where to find him; 
He’s like an old horfe, 
Worth but little and crofs, 
And a woman is foolifh to mind him. 


If he chance but to {mile, 
And look pleafant a while, 
And come chating around like a chicken, 
He’s like a gay lark, 
But a falfe-hearted {park, 
And his feathers are icarcely worth 
picking. 
But when he is vex’d, 
Confus’d and perplex'd, 
Deceitful and vicious, 
Bafe, falfe, and malicious, 
He’s like—hard to fpeak it myfelf, 
He is like to——alas! 
Like a {nake in the grafs, 
He is then, only then, like himfelf. 


His head’s like a butcher's full fhop, 
Beef mutton, and pork, or what not; 
His heart’s like a pail of old fwill, 
Which the offal contributes to fill: 


In fhort, to a wife 
He is like a catfe-knife, 

To cut up my cake for my oheefe ; 
Like a faint when he’s civil, 
But if not, like the devil, 

But will turn.to whatever you pleafe. 


To a hog, to a dog, 
Toa hare, to a bear, 
Whole cruelty yieldeth to no man; 
Like a moofe, like a goofe, 
Like a mule, like a fool, 
Like a lane, like a vane, 
Like a leaf, like—in brief. 
He’s like every thing elfe—but a woman. 


— 
SUNSET. 
A DOWN the tracks of lucid day 


The glowing fun purfues his way, 
And pours a varient flood of light 
From yellow morn to dufky night. 
Rapid he wheels the golden car, 
Which mid-day {plendours darted far, 
From eattern worlds to weltern clime, 
And finks in majeity fublime. 

Behold him cait the fidelong ray, 

That backward rolls the tide of day, 
And lights the eait with purer rays, 
Than op’ning morn’s aicending blaze. 
Down the tall mound retreating flow, 
Loth, very loth, he feems to go; 

Nor eye can mark the lefs’ning fire, 
That quite reluctant quits the ipire. 
Next from fome window’s fhining pane, 
He glides towards the humbler plain: 
And itill retreating, fteals away ; 

Nor leaves on earth a ipark of day. 
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Yet, whilft he revels unconfin'd, 
Thro’ all the treafures of thy mind, 
No generous boon, to thee confign’d, 
Relieves thy care ; 
To folly or to vice aflign’d 
What pomp can fpare! 
For rights withheld, or freedom fold, 
Corruption afks the promis’d gold; 
Or, in licentious {plendour bold, 
Some titled dame 
Squanders, in riot uncontroul’d, 
What worth fhould claim! 


From hill to hill, from plain to plain, 
Wide f{preads the chicftain’s proud do- 
main, 
That, half a defart, afks in vain 
For culture due; 
Whilft cold inaGion chills thy vein, 
And rufts thy plough. 


Meanwhile thy youthful vigour flies, 
The ttorms of life unpitying rife, 
And wounded fuperftition tries 
“to thwart thy way; 
And cloath’d dependence ambuth’d lies, 
To feize her prey. 


Yet, high above thy reptile foes, 
Thy tow’ring foul unconquer’d rofe; 
Love and the mufe their charms difclofe, 
' The hags retire; 
And thy expanded bofom glows 
With heavenly fire. 


Go, builder of a deathlefs name! 

Thy country’s glory,—and her fhame! 

Go, and th’ immortal guerdon claim, 

To genius due, 

Whilft rolling centuries thy fame 

Shall ftill renew. 
——- 

ON A BEAUTIFUL GIRL THAT DIED IN 
THE FIFTH YEAR OF HER AGE, AND 
WHOSE SKELETON WAS PRESERVED 
IN A GLASS URN—WRITTEN BY HER 
FATHER WHO, AT THE TIME OF HER 
DEATH, WAS ABSENT LN A FOREIGN 


COUNTRY. 
* 


Ann A, alas! thou once lov’d name, 

Where is now that vital flame 

That animated all thy frame, 

And blood that bounded through each 
vein. 

Anna, alas! how fhort you date— 

Repofing in this fleepy ftate 

No more I view that face fo fair, 

No more your little prattle hear. 

Juf four years old I left this maid— 

One year in diftant lands, I itray’d 

Return’d from far, and many a mile, 

One more I thought to meet her fmile. 

What do I fee!—the frame of man 


Contradied to a little fpan: 


Tt may be fhe this urn contains; 

But no refemblance now remains. 

I feel not here her filken fkin, 

No bofom that my love did win: 

No eyes I view that here did roll 

And fpoke the amiable foul.— 

When’er before returning home ; 

With pleafure’s eye fhe faw me come, 

Quick to my breaft enraptured flew 

And round my neck her arms fhe threw. 

Tho’ I with tears that blifs implore 

I get the fond embrace no more, 

For nervelefs hangs the wither’d arm, 

And death has blafled every charm. 

Thus all is filent, .all is dull— 

My joys are gone—my heart is full, 

And he that feiz’d her life away, 

Made life, to me, a cloudy day. 

Yet to the damp and filent grave, 

I will not this {weet relique give, 

But, fond to have it ftill in fight, 

Will keep it near me day and night.— 

Near thee I’l] hang fome wreathes of 
flowers 

The fweeteft in Rofina’s bowers, 

And, as I quit thee or return, 

Deem this my angel in the Urn, 

And every hour my vifit pay, 

Till I with thee as fenfelefs lay. 


—[—<<z 


“ THAT MAN WAS BORN TO CRY.” 


W HEN May’s {weet bloom, in vernal 
hue, 
Enraptur’d all creation through 


vy And fpread its fweets on high, 


* I walk’d the rural mead along , 
And heard a fhepherd chaunt his fong. 
That man was born to cry. 


Thus fung, he cry’d, fweet Phifomel, 

(And thus her notes was heard to {well 
And mount the azure fky) 

“* The various ills which curie the ground 

“* Convine’d me of this doleful found, 
‘* That man was born to cry. 


The merchant fends his fhips afar 
And runs the rifque of horrid war” 

In foreign realms to pry; * * 
’Till winds and forms deftroy his gain, 
Then this great truth he owns, in pain, 

That man was born to cry. 


. * 
The lawyer for his client fates, * 
Invokes, demurs, pleads, lies, debates, 
To all eternity 
Till fick, and torn by gouty pains 
He proves, by poor and weak remains, 
That man was bors to cry. 


The Prieft, with fancied powers of mind 
To heal ihe fick and cure the blind, 
Te 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


- 
J UESDAY laft the Senate approved the 
nomination of 

Ouiver Erswortu, Efq. Chief Juf- 
tice of the United States, 

Parrrick Henry, Eiq. late Governor 
of Virginia, and 

Wiii1amM Vans Murray, Efq. our 
minifter at the Hague, to be Envoys Ix- 
traordinary and Minifters Plenipotentiary 
to the French Republic; with full powers 
to difcufs and fettle, by treaty, all con- 
troverfies between the United States and 
France. 

In the meflage of the Prefident, infor- 
mation was given, that “ it is not intended 
that the two former of thef* gentlemen 
fhall embark for Europe until they fhall 
have received from the Executive Direc- 
tory affurances, fignified by their Secre- 
tary of Foreign Relations, that they fhall 
be received in character, that they fhall 
enjoy all the prerogatives attached to 
that character by the law of nations, and 
thata minifter or miniflers of equal powers 
fhall be appointed and cominiffioned to 
treat with them.’ 

The following account of a moft daring 
murder and robbery committed in Iredell 
county, (N.c.) hasbeen juft received from 
a gentleman who lives in the neigbour- 
hood. | 

On Thurfday night, the 3d of January, 
about an hour after dark, fome perfon 
knocked at the door of William Ireland, 
an old man of feventy years or upwards, 
having no family but his wife and a few 
filaves. The old gentleman had laid down, 
and was coming out of his room towards 
the fire place; as his wife opened the door, 
two men hattily itepped in, and fhot the old 
gentleman dead on the fpot. 

The report of the piftcl, and the {creams 
of the old lady, alaymed the black peo- 
ple; when a negro man coming into the 
houfe, endeavoured to raifz his dying 
maiter. One of the men direéted the 
negroes to keep clotfe in the kitchen, and 
ihot the negro fellow in the back. The 
negro man ran to the itable, and mount- 
ing a horfe, came by the door; when he 
paiied, one of the villains again fhot at 
him with the old gentieman’s rifle. They 
then proceeded to lfearca the houte for 
mioney ; one took his itand at the door, 
while the other broke open a large cheit, 
and got as is fuppofed, eight or ten dol- 
lars; which with a few linen fhirts, and 
the rifle gun was the whole booty. They 
had taken a fimall trunk containing fifty 


dollars or more, with many valuable 
papers out of the cheft, but fortunately 
forgot it unopened. The negro man rode 
a mile without perceiving his wound, to 
a houfe; he gave the alarm, and where 
he fill is, badly, if not mortally ill of 
his wound. 

A few men got to the houfe fhortly after 
the robbers left it. Every exertion is mak- 
ing to take the perpetrators of fo horrid 
a crime, and as they are purfued by fifteen 
or twenty men, we are daily and anxi- 
oufly expe&ing to hear of their being 
taken. 

Mr. Ireland, the perfon murdered, was 
one of the firit fettlers in the upper end 
of Iredell county, and by his induitry and 
economy, having no children, was fup- 
pofed to poilefs a large tum of money, 
which was luckily lent out. 

On the evening of the 7th inflant, two 
men, one named Lewis Collins, the other 
William Owen, were apprehended and 
confined in the jail of this town, under 
fufpicion of being the authors of the 
above murder. 

-_—— 
MARRIAGES. 


Mr. Foseph Hilito Miss Sarah Albright, 
both of this city; dr. William Grumm 
to Miss Hetster Hoof, of the Northern 
Liberties ; Col.. Erkuries Beatty, of New 
Jertey, to Mrs. Susanna Ferguson, of this 
city; Mr. Soshua Percival to Miss Sarah 
Cuthbert, both of this city; Fames Ham- 
mond, Esq. of this city, to Miss Sane 
Wed, of Lancaiter; 





DEATHS. 


Col. Facob Engle, of Germantown, in 
the 72d year of his age; AZiss Llizabeth 
Leiper, niece of Mr. Thomas Leiper, in 
the 22d year of her age. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The Editor returns his fincere thanks 
to PHiLopoxas, for the hints communi- 
cated, which fhall be particularly attend- 
ed to, as foon as the works to which he 
refers (which are not now in the Editor’s 
polfefion) can be obtained. The future 
favours of PH1Lopoxas, whether in the 
form of communications defigned for pub- 
lication, or of private intimations, will 
be thankfully received, and carefully at- 
tended to. 

R1iNALDO is received, and fhall have a 
place in the Magazine. His favours will 
be always acceptable. 
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Terms of the Weekly Magazine. 


A number will be issuedevery Satur- Subscribers to pay one eighth of a 





day, and contain atleast 32 large dollar on the delivery of each 

octavo pages, handsomely printed number. Those, however, who 

‘ , on a fine substantial paper. prefer quarterly volumes neatly 

ee The type (which 1s of the same size half-bound ‘and lettered, to pay, 

‘ with that used for the American in advance, one. dollar and three. 
edition of the Encyclopedia) will fourths for every such volume. 

be renewed as often as it appears |] Persons residifig at a distance, and 

worn. desiring to encourage the under. 

* For the purpose of binding, Subscri- Hl taking, are requested to send their 

bers will be furnished every three orderso their friends in Pimladel- 

, months, with a Title page and pbia, as the Editor cainot engage 








Index, or Table of Contents, free | to deliver copies out of the city, 


of expense, unless previously paid for. 
t 


*.* Communications (post paid) will be thankfully received; and any hints fore a 
the i improvement of the work, gratefully accepted. 


gc” The Office of the Weekly Magazine is kept at No. go, Soutd hie ‘ 
Street, where a Letter-Box is placed in the window, for the iy . 


receiving communicationse 





Philadelphia, February 1st, 1799¢ 


